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ADOPTION OF HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


The State Board of Education in meeting at Sacramento, Janu- 
aty 17, 1936, on recommendation of the State Curriculurn Commission, 
gopted the following history textbooks. 


GRADE Five 
The Story of America, by Eugene C. Barker, William E. Dodd, and Walter P. Webb; 
published by Row, Peterson and Company. 
America Today and Yesterday, by Homer Ferris Aker, Eugene Hilton, and Vanza 
Nielsen Aker; published by Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 


Grape Six 


America’s World Backgrounds, Volume 1, by George Earl Freeland; published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Yesterday—The Foundation of Today, by Homer Ferris Aker, D. Lloyd Nelson, and 

_ Vanza Nielsen Aker; published by Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 


Grape SEVEN 


“America’s Progress in Civilization, Volume II, by George Earl Freeland; published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Grave EIGHT 


America and the New Frontier, Volume 111, by George Earl Freeland; published by 
__ Charles Scribner's Sons. 


oF Grapes SEVEN AND EIGHT 

“American History, Complete Edition, by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth, and John 

| Van Duyn Southworth; published by Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
_ (Adopted as a supplementary textbook.) 

New California the Golden, by Rockwell D. Hunt; published by Silver, Burdett and 
_ Company. (To be used in any one semester of the seventh or eighth grades, 

"according to choice.) 

: 4 Announcement concerning the dates when each book will be 
ailable, and distribution plans, will be made at a later date. 


WEST COAST SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 


tt 
_ Literature has been received recently relative to the West Coast 
Mhool of Nature Study conducted by members of the science depart- 
Ment of San Jose State College. An excellent plan of excursions 
whi h furnish a real acquaintance with California's natural resources 
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and beauties is in operation at this outdoor school. A wide variety 
of places-has been indicated for the various sessions scheduled: 


Big Basin State Park, June 21-27, 1936 
Lake County, June 28-July 4, 1936 
Yosemite National Park, July 5-11 and July 12-18, 1936 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION OFFICERS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


tt The State Council of the California Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association, at its annual meeting held in Carmel and Del Monte 
April 4, 1936, elected the following officers for the year 1936-1937: 


__ President—Wws. J. BuURKHARD, Principal, Coloma School, Sacramento 
“Vice President—Mrs. GertrupE G. Howarp, Principal, George W. Crozier 
__ Intermediate School, Inglewood 
’* Secrétary—Mrs. BrANcHE Lucas, Principal, Dos Palos School, Dos Palos 
Treasurer—Miss Erma Pivetti, Principal, Pacheco School, Hollister 
Directors—Otto W. BarpArsSON, Principal, Sunset School, Carmel 
Harry Haw, Principal, Alice Birney School, San Diego 
Ray Ro tin Writson, Principal, Ukiah School, Ukiah 
Miss Roxie E. ALEXANDER, Principal, Farragut School, Vallejo 


-, DO SS SS es ONS elm 


Among the resolutions passed by the Council were the following: 


We, as Elementary School Principals, heartily appreciate the splendid 
_ services of the State Department of Education to the Elementary Principals 
‘of California in making available to us the California Journal of Elementary’ 
Education. We also commend the State Department for the Study of the 
Status of Elementary Principals in California. 

We heartily recommend that all possible effort be put forth to defeat the 
proposed ‘initiative measure at the November general election to repeal the 
State Sales Tax and the State Income Tax. The success of these initiative 
measures will seriously hamper the effects of our educational program. 

We recommend that this Association subscribe to and support the report 
of the Committee on the Study of the Status of the Elementary School 

'* Principals in California, as read by the Chairman, Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, 
and request that the various sections of the state take definite action to 
inform their members regarding this resolution and to take all necessary action 

“ to carry the recommended provisions into effect. 


WORK OF STATE WIDE COMMITTEE ON 
CREATIVE VERSE WRITING 


The Northern and Southern Sections of the Creative Verse 
Writing Committee met in San Francisco on November 21, and in 
Los Angeles on December 2, 1935. Plans were discussed at these 
meetings to stimulate creative poetic expression in the schools of 
California. A series of articles have been planned to appear in coming 
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months in the professional periodicals of the state to suggest to 
teachers effective procedures in guiding children in creative writing. 
Of these articles two have appeared to date, “Creative Poetry in the 
Elementary Grades,” by Elga Shearer of Long Beach, and “The 
Poet Lives in Every Child,’ by Helen Heffernan of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Méiss Shearer's article appears in this issue of the 
California Journal of Elementary Education. Miss. Heffernan’s 
article was printed in the February issue of the California Parent- 
Teacher. Additional articles will appear incoming months. 

The second proposal of the: committee is that the State Depart- 
ment of Education publish annually an anthology of creative writing 
produced. by pupils in California schools. The ultimate success of 
such an undertaking will depend upon the cooperation of the schools 
in stimulating creative writing and in mening: these available for 
publication. 

Superintendent Kersey has requested - local ‘city and ‘county 
superintendents to appoint local committees to promote participation 
in the publication of a California anthology. - Schools on. all levels 
of the school system have been invited to cooperate in this effort 
to bring together in printed form ‘these original seencey 


BOOK LISTS OF INTEREST TO ELEMENTARY 
‘SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The American Library Association has issued a graded list of 
books consisting of 1600 carefully chosen and annotated titles divided 
into groups suitable for grades 1-3, 4—6, and 7-9.» In compiling this 
list the committee not only selected’ titles considered essential for 
practical school libraries, but also chose books obtainable in moder- 
ately priced editions. The complete citation follows: 


Graded Lists of Books for Children. Joint Committee of National Edu- 
cation Association, National Council of Teachers of English, and American 
Library Association, Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. (176 
pages. Heavy paper, $1.75; ten copies or more, $1.50 each.) 


Another list prepared by the American Library Association is 
designed for the library or school with limited funds. Some 700 books 
varying in price from ten cents to a dollar are described. Titles and 
editions are carefully selected so that any school may safely use 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. The publication contains 48 pages, 


is of heavy paper, and the price is 50 cents, or 40 cents each in lots of ten or 
more. 
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COMMENDATIONS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls, State of California Depart. 
ment of Education Bulletin, No. 17, September 1, 1935, has occasioned 
much favorable comment from out of state persons and organizations, 
Elementary school principals will be interested in the following 
quoted from a letter by Helen Ferris, Editor-in-Chief of the Junior 
Literary Guild: 


I am delighted to have a copy of your supplementary list, Pleasure 
Reading for Boy and Girls, and I want you to know how very much I like it. 
It all shows such careful, intelligent work, and the books selected are so 
splendid. 

Then, too, I am enjoying your divisions, not to mention the typography 
and the illustrations. 

So to you today come my heartiest congratulations and my every good 
wish. I know that through the publication of this list you are giving a very 
definite impetus to an ever widening interest on the part of your California 
boys and girls in books of highest quality. 


The Library in the Elementary School, State of California Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin, No. 18, September 15, 1935, has also 
received recognition. Lucile F. Fargo, Research Associate, Columbia 
University, School of Library Service, New York, writes: 


May I say that as far as I know the section on organization and adminis- 
tration (Chapter I) is the most useful contribution yet made by any group 
in the field of the elementary school library. I am particularly impressed with 
its careful definition, organization, and avoidance of confusion between com- 
mon pfactice and desirable practice. 

Chapter II on the training of librarians and teachers for library service in 
the elementary school is also outstanding for clarity of statement and for that 
careful discrimination between types of training which is so much needed. 

Because of its many excellencies I believe the Bulletin should be widely 
useful—not in California alone, but elsewhere—and I trust it may be given 
the publicity and consideration it deserves. 


HANDBOOK FOR PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


The Bakersfield City Schools has recently published a Handbook 
for Professional Staff (September, 1935) which will be of considerable 
interest to school administrators. It contains information on the 
organization of the school system, the relation of the teacher to the 
school system, general information on administrative procedure, 
professional relationships, program making, admission, tests and 
measurements, instructional material, and the professional library. 
It should not only be a source of valuable information for all staf 
members but should serve to orient new teachers to the ideals and 
policies of the system. 
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SIGHT CONSERVATION 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 50 West 
§0th Street, New York, N. Y., has recently published two bulletins 
of interest to education: 

The Broad Basis for Prevention of Blindness, Publication 156, is 
obtainable at ten cents a copy. Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
About the Eyes will be distributed at fifteen cents a copy. 

The school’s responsibility for prevention of blindness is stated 
in the following quotations from the former bulletin: 


No scheme of education is good that does not prepare the pupil to deal 
with the dangers and emergencies of life. Every child in school should 
understand what is good vision and how the eyes must be used to help it. The 
examination of the eyes of all school children, and what can be taught them 
in the making of such examinations, are extremely important steps in the 
prevention of blindness. Knowledge is the best protection against causeless 
alarm and ignorant recklessness, The ‘fuss made about slight eye defects in 
school” is the best provision to secure wise care of the eyes through the long 
years that go before age shows the culmination of slight injuries by accident 
and disease. Next to the patient's care of his eyes must come the alertness 
of the family doctor to the danger of neglect of what may seem to be slight 
injuries or symptoms. 

In an age and civilization that provides standards of vision which the 
race as a whole has not yet attained, no one who works for the prevention 
of blindness can help realizing that those who are absolutely blind form only 
a small minority of the number who need visual help. It is a duty placed 
directly upon us, to make sure that those of the growing generation have 
the best visual ability and resource that we can confer upon them. We must 
do what we can to break the chain of inherited deficiencies of physique, 
mentality, ignorance, status, fortune and culture. In so far as we can do 
this we achieve a vital success. By removing inherited handicaps the “new 
deal” becomes the “square deal ;"” and we contribute a solid cornerstone to the 
building of the future. 








PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SCOPE 
AND SEQUENCE OF MAJOR LEARNINGS 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


AuBrey A. Douctass, Chief, Division of Secondary: Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education! 


It is becoming more and more apparent that similar, if not 
identical, principles govern education in the various levels or areas 
of the school system. It is also becoming apparent that a unification 
or an integration of the divisions and departments of the educational 
program is needed if that program is to render maximum service. 
Knowledge regarding the purposes, plans, methods, and problems 
of the elementary school will allow those whose energies are devoted 
to determining the purposes, plans, methods, and problems of the 
secondary school better to accomplish their tasks, and vice versa; 
those engaged in college. education can carry on effectively only by 
joining their work with that of the secondary and elementary schools. 

Current literature abundantly demonstrates the truth of the 
statement that college, secondary-school, and elementary-school 
educators are reaching for the same educational, sociological, psycho- 
logical, and physiological principles. This is shown by references to 
such fundamental principles as self-activity or inner drive and the 
place it has in learning, to interest, or to individual differences. it is 
also shown in the development of guidance procedures, and recognition 
of the need of system of recording pertinent data regarding individuals 
to be used in planning with them their educational careers. 

There is also evidence that teachers and administrators engaged 
in one area or division of the educational system are in ignorance of the 
principles and practices which have developed in another. This 
ignorance may even extend to adjacent grades or departments in 
elementary or secondary education. The result is confusion, over- 
lapping, and duplication of work. 


APPOINTMENT OF STATE COMMITTEE 


These considerations led Superintendent Kersey to appoint 2 
state wide ‘‘Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in 
the Curriculum.’ The purpose of this Committee is to canvass the 


1Co-chairman with Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, Cal- 
fornia State Department of Education, of the following committee —— . Vierling Kersey, 
tendent of Public Instruction: I.O. Addicott, LeoB. Baisden, Dwight C. Baker, G. Derwood Baker, William 
S. Briscoe, Jay D. Conner, F. L. Cummings, George H. Geyer, Paul R. Hanna, John A. Hockett, AH 
Fiorrall, F.B. Lindsay, F, Glenn Macomber, H. N. McClellan, Charles B. Mcore, Samuel A. Pepe 
William M. Proctor, f° M. Riley, Bertha E Roberts, Corinne Seeds, Mrs. Lorraine M. Sherer, M 
Madilene Veverka, 
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situation and to make suggestions, to conduct investigations if 
necessary, to draw up a plan of action which may interest the edu- 
cators of the state, and secure cooperation in building a more unified 
school system. 

Three meetings have been held by this Committee. This article 
is in the nature of a preliminary report of those meetings. 

The members of the Committee agreed that, under the circum- 
stances that at present exist, there is mutual ignorance on the part 
of those engaged in teaching or supervision, and that there is confusion, 
overlapping, and duplication of work. The Bagley-Kyte investiga- 
tion! was referred to in committee discussions; numerous instances 
were given by various committee members of actual duplications in 
elementary and in secondary grades. It was pointed out that, in the 
fields of the humanities and science, materials of surprising similarity 
are at present developing on the junior high school level, the senior 
high school level, and the junior college level. Migration from school 
to school throughout the elementary and secondary years, and lack 
of knowledge of what is occurring in the development of teaching 
materials add to the confusion. The short time that many junior 
college students remain in that institution was also mentioned. 
Extreme individualism within a school leads to practical difficulties. 
It was the general consensus that some uniformity of procedure 
would be of great practical help; on the other hand, it was recognized 
that prescription and rigidity constantly threaten to stultify creative 
effort in curriculum making. 

The Committee did not recommend investigations to determine 
the actual amount of duplication which is taking place at the present 
time. It was thought that little would be added to what we already 
know, and that time and energy could better be devoted to the more 
constructive process of developing a plan for a more nearly complete 
unification of the school system. sae 


Basic Purposes OF EDUCATION 


It should be possible -to state; on the one hand, in language 
sufficiently simple to be within the grasp of the intelligent. layman, 
and certainly within the grasp of the average teacher, what it is we 
believe with reference to the purposes-of education. Perhaps we.are 
not ready to make this statement, and will not be ready to make jit 
until we have determined what it is that American culture has pro- 
duced which should be perpetuated, and what kind ofa society it is 
that we want. That a north star is needed to give general direction, 
it was agreed. 





1 William C. Bagley and C. Kyte.. The California Curriculum Study, Berkeley, California: 
versity of Giifernte Printing Office, 1926. ‘ ~—- 
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It was suggested that the ideas basic to democracy form an 
admirable point of departure for developing a philosophy of educa. 
tion. Democracy is a way of life, the achievement of which will result 
in more nearly universal happiness. It refuses to recognize “‘privilege 
built upon the race, the birth, or the creed of its citizenship.”! |t 
demands equality of opportunity to achieve and to enjoy according 
to one’s capacity and ability, the benefits of the state; and in return 
requires one to contribute wholeheartedly and cooperatively, according 
to capacity and ability, to the state. Free, publicly supported schools 
are established and maintained for the perpetuation and improvement 
of our people, and so of our democratic ideals. 


IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


What are these ideals? They are set forth in the preamble of the 
Constitution. An analysis of those ideals will soon lead to the major 
learning units which we have already placed in the curriculum, and 
which we are now attempting to order and to improve. We shall 
promote the ideal of a more perfect union by creating a better under- 
standing of the interdependence of all classes, and by acquainting 
ourselves with the social, political, and economic problems of com- 
munity, state, and nation; justice will be established in part by 
maintaining the right of speedy and impartial trials. Domestic 
tranquillity will be insured, in part, through a mutual understanding 
of the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of the members of the 
family group, and through a realization that family welfare forms a 
basis of national security; the general welfare will be promoted, to 
cite but a single example, by the abolition of unemployment. 

A philosophy of the state which sets the general welfare of all 
individuals and of all groups ahead of the advantages of a few indi- 
viduals or of selected groups is, historically, a recent development. 
An educational system which promotes the realization of that phi- 
losophy will not only translate its ideals into practices which pro- 
mote those ideals, but will find it necessary to study the traits, 
dispositions, abilities, and interests of pupils. 

This description of what might result if the ideas basic to demoe- 
racy were taken as a starting point in the development of a phi- 
losophy of education is inadequate; it is hoped that it is sufficient 
to show the possibilities of the procedure. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Must we state our objectives, or can we locate specific learnings 
and not state objectives, and develop our criticism of those learnings! 


a . Laski. "a ia t . New York: The Macmille 
tng gy» es Encyclopedia of Social Selences. New York 
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Should the teacher, upon whom the actual work of the curriculum 
depends, be led into a consideration of aims and objectives, and 
analysis of classroom practices to determine their value with respect 
to aims and objectives? On this point some division of opinion 
ocurred. The point of view of those advocating this attack was 
countered by the argument that such a procedure has not worked in 
the past. The philosophy of education means little to the average 
teacher. The suggested alternative is to direct the attention of the 
teacher to immediate problems of instruction. In current usage, the 
teacher will thus gain rich experiences out of which and upon which 
he may build a philosophy of education. 

It should be possible to state general principles which lie at the 
basis of the entire educative process. Examples of what the com- 
mittee had in mind are: 

Lines of experience are constant, or continuous; the school system 
must provide for continuity of learning, as well as guidance in 
learning. 

Learning is experiencing and participating in the activities of 
civilization; it is an interacting process between the individual 
and the environment. 

A guiding principle is to arrange the school environment so as to 
produce learning. Connections must be maintained between the 
school and out of school environment, particularly that of the 
home. 

We must take the child and the parent into partnership in planning 
a program of development. 

There must be a continuous evaluation of growth and development. 


MATURATION AS A FACTOR IN CURRICULUM BUILDING 


It should also be possible to use the facts and principles of 
maturation in determining the place of major learnings in the cur- 
ticulum. An approximate classification of stages of maturation is 
infancy, early childhood, later childhood, early adolescence, later 
adolescence, and maturity. Exactly what the stages in the process 
of maturation are, and even approximately what they mean in terms 
of ability to do or to understand, the committee has not finally 
decided. Most of one session was spent upon this problem. Plans 
which have already been worked out were reviewed, and slight 
progress made in stating criteria which may be used in locating units 
of instruction in accordance with the mental development, interests, 
and previous experiences of the learner. This is likely to prove one 
of the most difficult tasks facing the committee. 

The frames of reference, or general plans, now in use in curriculum 


building exhibit considerable similarity with respect to the primary 
2—30618 
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grades. Opportunities are provided so that the child may secure 
direct experiences with the significant aspects of his immediate 
environment. His home and family, his community, and his school 
furnish abundant suggestions for activities; the teachers of this 
division of the school system have, apparently, observed with keen. 
ness and discrimination the interests and abilities of their pupils 
and have shown comparatively high skill in planning activities. The 
problem is to interpret to the child of this age, in terms of the child 
himself, the home, the school, and the immediate community. In 
the middle and the later grades, as well as in the junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college, little similarity in activities 
is found. Correspondingly little agreement prevails with respect to 
the maturation characteristics of the pupils on these levels. 

A plan of curriculum making will usually show a method of 
encompassing subject-matter. The logical organization of mathe- 
matics, which begins with supposedly simple processes and proceeds 
to the more complex, is designed to be fairly complete; the “‘cycle” 
organization of the social studies beginning with world history and 
proceeding to American history and current problems, is intended to 
include a range of subject-matter or concepts which leaves out nothing 
essential. In asimilar manner, the ‘centers of interest’’ now employed 
in the frame of reference which may have been adopted in a school 
system to guide the work in curriculum making may point primarily 
to a series of concepts which are comprehensive in scope, and not to 
levels of maturity shown by children of different degrees of advance- 
ment. 

The Committee has not rejected the premise that the scope of the 
curriculum should be determined by what is known about human 
needs; on the contrary, it was agreed that the general scope must be 
decided at least tentatively in terms of human needs. Some organ- 
ization which will insure contact with the various aspects of civiliza- 
tion is necessary. 

Sequence is the concrete working out and placement of materials 
with reference to interests, experience, and maturity. Distinction 
must be made between “centers of interest’’ which result from know- 
ledge of the learner's interests, experiences, and maturity and “centers 
of interest’’ arrived at by curriculum makers in their search for a plan 
which will insure contact with units of learning regarded as important, 
or with concepts and points of view looked upon as essential to general 
training. This distinction does not deny the importance of scope or 


breadth; on the contrary, it may be entirely consistent with scope 
and breadth. 
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MATURATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Research material upon the problem of maturation is most 
plentiful in the infancy and early childhood areas. Even here much 
remains to be done in drawing the conclusions which the experimen- 
tal studies warrant, and in using the conclusions to modify practice. 
In the discussions of the Committee, reference was made to the reading 
situation in the first grade. It is apparently assumed that any child 
who has reached the chronological age of six is ready to learn to read; 
the number of failures in the first grade contradicts the assumption. 
Many children enter the first grade before they are ready to learn 
toread. Much time and energy are expended in the effort to teach this 
group to read when the time had much better be spent in allowing 
them to secure meaningful experiences which would make the task 
of learning much easier of accomplishment. 


GROWTH IN ABILITY TO LEARN 


The typical curve showing growth of intelligence starts at a point 
called zero, and, according to some, rises to its height at about sixteen; 
according to others, at approximately twenty or even later. At the 
age of eight, the child of normal development can repeat a certain 
number of digits; at the age of ten he can repeat one or two more 
digits; when he becomes a normal adult he can repeat a larger number. 
Unfortunately, we do not know what mental development means in 
terms of ability to do and to understand school tasks. Even if we did, 
we should find our work complicated by the fact that some individuals 
reach a given age of maturity relatively early and others relatively 
late; and by the further fact that varied interests and experiences 
bring a degree of understanding, which means an ability to handle one 
situation and perhaps no ability to handle another situation of sup- 
posedly similar difficulty. To make the general teaching-learning 
problem still more complicated and difficult, physical, social, and 
perhaps other kinds of maturation must be considered. 

For the period of early adolescence, considerable data exist to 
show the time at which puberty occurs, and stages and rates of physi- 
tal growth. To some extent these data are used in planning the 
programs of physical education. This field offers great possibilities 
of relating learning to the stage of maturity. 


LaG BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Attention should consciously and continuously be directed toward 
the new contributions in the fields of sociology, physiology, psychology, 
and education. American education has exhibited, and continues to 
«hibit, a lag between accepted principles or theory, and practice. 
This lag has variously been estimated at ten to twenty years. If 
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this Committee can so enlist the interest and cooperation of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of the state as to take up even 4 
part of this lag, it will have fulfilled a very important function. 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR CURRICULUM MAKING 


It is not only possible, but highly desirable, that a frame of 
reference be constructed which will be useful to all engaged in the 
field of education. 

One Coordinate: The Areas of Experience. One coordinate will 
be the areas of experience into which educational goals may be 
analyzed. Such questions as the following must be answered: What 
kind of a society do we want? What are the areas of social experience? 
What social understandings must an individual have to live in present 
society? What is a usable classification of social understandings? 

On numerous occasions educational aims have been analyzed into 
areas of experience. The traditional classification, in terms of school 
subjects, places a premium upon cold storage methods and artificial 
boundaries. It should be abandoned. A classification which stresses 
function, and which ignores artificial boundaries, should be substi- 
tuted. On this point the Committee was in complete accord. It was 
pointed out that the classification proposed in the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education,' or modifications of it, is in wide usage. In 
the secondary field there is a considerable development of the core 
idea, which may be regarded as an extension of the general program 
of the elementary school. There is a tendency to apply the term 
“social living’ to the core subjects and core units of the secondary 
level. This core contains units in citizenship, consumer education, 
home relationships, health and physical education, and appreciation. 
It is usually paralleled by courses designed, at least theoretically, to 
further general and particular interests, especially those pertaining 
to vocations and later educational careers. 

Much interest was manifested by the members of the Committee 
in a classification of areas of experience in terms of social functions, 
such as the “protection and conservation of life and property,” ‘‘con- 
sumption of goods and services,’ “expression of esthetic impulses, 
etc. This classification is used in the new Virginia Courses of Study.’ 
It was suggested that the phrase, “classification of human needs” be 
substituted for “areas of human experience.” 

It may be found advisable, at a later time, to suggest or advise the 
ere of a scheme for classifying the areas of experience. At present 


B : Curinat frincy of Secondary Education. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education 
a BE Hall, D. W. Peters, H. L. Caswell. Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum 
of Virginia Secondary Schools, Grade'VI II. Virginia State Board of Education, 1934, pp. 16-19. 
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such a suggestion would probably stimulate considerable disagree- 
ment and argumentation in favor of preferred schemes. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, takes the position that the important issue is a 
classification that will promote functional learning and that will ignore 
artificial boundaries. More than one plan of classification will meet 
these specifications. 

Another Coordinate: Levels of Maturation. The degree of maturity 
an individual has reached, the fund of experiences which he has had, 
and his interests, provide the other coordinate in the frame of refer- 
ence. It was the consensus of the members of the Committee that, 
throughout the school system, there has been and is at present a 
tendency to place concepts, activities, and subject-matter before 
pupils before they are ready for such concepts and activities. The 
reading situation in the primary grades, already referred to, consti- 
tutes an example in point. If we could overcome our tendency to 
attempt too much, to place concepts in the course of study that are 
too mature for children, to force adult interests upon them, we would 
revolutionize the educational program. A child should not be taught 
to do a thing until there is good indication from tests, or otherwise, 
that he is ready. Moreover, we tend to ignore the fact that any unit 
on the elementary or secondary level should grow out of the environ- 
ment, or out of a preceding unit. The fundamental issue is the 
development of children. 

What stage of growth has the individual reached at a given time? 
What out-of-school agencies have influenced learning, including emo- 
tional development? How shall we measure degree or amount of 
learning? How are we to know what subject-matter or experiences 
to use to round out growth? It is agreed that the main thing is to 
provide the individual with the best type of experiences today. 
What are the standards by which the best is judged? 

Answers to these and similar questions can be given only after 
data are available regarding every significant aspect of the life of the 
individual. Such data must be secured, recorded in convenient form, 
used by the teacher, and passed on to other teachers. The cumu- 
lative record of the pupils must also include records of the individual's 
development and progress, whether or not those records can be reduced 
to scores or graphs. Constant diagnosis must become a part of the 
teaching-learning process. In certain centers, progress has already 
been made in this direction. 


GuIDE Posts AND THE PLACEMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 


From a practical standpoint, bench-marks or guide-posts should 
beset at intervals in the frame of reference to locate the units of 
experience, skills, processes, and subject-matter. We must have 
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some sort of sequence of learning materials. In the field of arithmetic, 
for example, there should probably be no formal work in the very 
early years. However, there will come a time when the process of long 
division, for example, should have been mastered. Meanwhile, the 
child should have encountered meaningful experiences which will 
enable him to master, use, and understand the process. In actual 
practice, however, it seems that the schools which have gone furthest 
in modifying their programs are still short of the ideal which calls for 
the mastery of processes through social experience. There is, there- 
fore, need of constant checking to determine which processes have 
been mastered, and perhaps drill to fix the processes. 

A teaching-learning unit depends upon what are commonly 
termed facts, principles, skills, and processes. As the learner pro- 
ceeds, units become more complex and greater demands are made 
upon facility in the use of facts, principles, skills, and processes, 
Progressively higher degrees of mastery are also needed. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to analyze learning situations to discover the facts, 
skills, or processes involved. This procedure, added to diagnostic and 
remedial teaching, will enable the teacher to determine pupil progress 
with respect to the bench-marks or guide-posts set at intervals in the 
frame of reference. 


DANGER OF FORMALIZING LEARNING 


If such guide-posts are set, care must be exercised to avoid fixing 
or formalizing the curriculum. To draw further illustrations from the 
field of arithmetic, caution should be observed in conventional organ- 
ization and sequence. Variations in dispositions, in teaching pro- 
cedures, and in previous experiences, may stimulate a pupil to learn a 
process before the course of study calls for it, as in the case of chil- 
dren learning to read decimal tenths from an automobile speed- 
ometer before they are six years old. The logical organization 
now existing is not necessarily the one followed by children. They do 
not necessarily go from addition to subtraction, nor do they neces- 
sarily learn nouns before they learn verbs. Flexibility, originality, 
and variation should occur within the general boundaries of the 
frame of reference. The result may be the abandonment of the 
grade organization. 

There is need to set up, without undue delay, the areas or levels 
for the various grades. For assistance we may go to the best we now 
have; we may compare the work of our best centers. We may profit 
from the work of the California State Curriculum Commission, and 
from investigations of others interested in the same problem. It may 
be possible to organize scope and sequence for all activities; on the 
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other hand, it may be necessary to work out scope and sequence for 
science, then for social science, and so on. The result should be a 
framework that should be clear, practical; it should be easily under- 
stood by teachers and laymen. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CURRICULUM MAKING AND TEACHER TRAINING 


If the Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in 
the Curriculum has correctly interpreted current developments, and 
if its anticipations of the direction future trends will take are soundly 
based, certain implications for training teachers follow. In the first 
place, the cultured, broadly trained teacher, who has sufficient special 
training to enable him to perform his special assignments as a teacher, 
is indispensable. The same elements which go into the general 
training of young American citizens should be a part of the training 
of the teachers of those young citizens. An important difference will 
be in the extent and scope of training. Through a core curriculum 
which may sometime be set up in training centers, prospective teachers 
will achieve a preparation that is much in advance of that provided 
the average individual. 

The well prepared teacher of the future will be, not an average 
citizen of his community, state, and nation, but a citizen of thorough 
knowledge of social, political, and economic problems, who possesses 
leadership in the attack upon those problems. As one who has 
received, through the system of higher education, the benefits society 
has bestowed upon a very small percentage of the total population, 
this leadership may rightfully be expected; as one who essays to guide 
young America through the tangled series of events which comprise 
the social order, this leadership is demanded. Training programs 
must provide ways and means of bringing prospective teachers into 
contact with environmental problems in the same manner that pupils 
in the schools are, supposedly, brought into contact with environ- 
mental problems. More understanding and more participation may 
be expected of the teacher. 


ToTAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
TEACHER'S EQUIPMENT 


All this is too large a task for schools of education as they are at 
present organized. It is a task to challenge the combined resources 
of the college or university. The very reasons which prompted the 
appointment of the Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings in the Curriculum of elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college should prompt the administra- 
tive officers of the standard colleges to take similar measures. They 
should do this to insure properly trained teachers, if they do not do it 
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to equip their graduates for the service which society has every right 
to expect. It is with encouragement that one interested in properly 
trained teachers reads of new movements in the colleges; it is with a 
sense of disappointment that one scrutinizes the training programs in 
actual operation, especially those designed to prepare teachers for 
secondary schools. 


ASPECTS OF THE TEACHER'S TRAINING 


The well prepared teacher will have orientation with respect to 
the social functions of the school in an historical, a present, and a 
probable future sense. He will relate the school to other social institu- 
tions and agencies; he will see that the school alone cannot accomplish 
the task of education. As yet the social vision of teachers leaves much 
to be desired; unless training programs experience a considerable 
change, the situation will not be markedly improved in the future. 

The progressive, well prepared teacher will, it is hoped, stand on 
his own intellectual feet in the same manner that it is hoped the pupil 
of the elementary or the secondary school will stand. Of course the 
teacher should show a higher degree of creativeness, and a higher 
grade of thinking. This independence might be promoted by a study 
of the interests, capabilities, or previous experiences of candidates for 
the teaching profession by the members of a faculty of education. 
The merest beginnings at applying this theory in training programs 
have been made. A, B, C, D, and a few F marks still prevail, with 
little agitation to substitute a more satisfactory plan of evaluation. 

When teachers possess this training, American education will be 
less subject to fads than it now is, and less at the mercy of those who 
hold the spotlight through the exploitation of ideas that have lain 
dormant for a generation or more. There is no denying the fact that 
changes in educational style occur. Instead of mounting a hobby and 
riding it hard for a short time we shall, to change the figure, be able 
to hitch more than one horse to the vehicle which carries the educa- 
tional,load. Again, orientation which comes from a thorough knov- 
ledge of the history and philosophy of education will keep the ship 
from remaining so long on one tack as to cause the skipper and the 
crew to lose sight of the general direction. 

As a social institution, the school ministers to every mental, 
physical, social, and spiritual need of its pupils. The useful teacher 
must have knowledge of those needs. This means knowledge of 
mental, physical, social, and spiritual development. In so far as this 
knowledge is scientific and permits scientific procedures, the teacher 
must be equipped with scientific knowledge and scientific procedures. 
This includes the field of methods. 
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MAKING PROFESSIONAL COURSES FUNCTION 


Some means must be found to stop the great leakage which occurs 
between professional courses and practice. Perhaps the remedy lies 
in an increased amount of clinical, practical, or intern work. A typical 
course in child or adolescent psychology, or one in educational psy- 
chology may be interesting, but it may do little to improve tech- 
nique; it may not even be interesting. The typical course in the 
history of education, which should certainly assist in developing a 
concept of the social function of the school, will probably not be 
interesting. 

Science is not unkind, but it may be impersonal, Children do not 
thrive upon impersonal treatment. They do thrive upon personal 
interest, kindness, and sympathy. The same statements may be made 
of individuals who have long passed the stage of childhood. Difficult 
as it is to define the quality in question, we had better learn to define 
it, to recognize it, and to select candidates who have it. The teacher 
must be able to blend the scientific and the personal without detriment 
to either. 

It has been said that we should teach teachers in the way we 
want them to teach, and not teach teachers the way they ought to 
teach. Although this idea, or a similar one, has promoted the so- 
called professionalization of subject matter in training courses, 
it is doubtful if it can be taken as a guide for methods in those courses. 
If the attack outlined by the Committee on Scope and Sequence is 
sound, the idea could not be followed completely. General principles 
of procedure would be common to all levels; variations due to different 
stages of maturity would also be found. For the prospective teacher, 
and perhaps also for the teacher in service, a valuable contribution 
which professional courses might make is the development of adapta- 
bility and flexibility on the part of the teacher which will allow him to 
size up a Situation and to adopt appropriate procedures. 


3—30618 





THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AS AN 
AGENCY FOR EDUCATION 


Mrs. E. K. StRoNG, Chairman, Parent-Teacher Education Extension, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Some years ago, a women’s magazine raised the question whether, 
“If all women’s clubs declared a twelvemonth recess, would any of 
them find it worth while to reorganize?’ It is an interesting specula- 
tion. But it brings no haunting fear of futility to the members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. A year's inactivity would be objected 
to by members of this organization because of the lost services which 
might have been rendered. Members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion know that their work is of value; the history of their organization 
proves it. 

On February 17, 1936, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was thirty-nine years old. Celebrations were held by 
some twenty thousand local units throughout the country, by over 
eighteen hundred in California alone. It was a time for the reca- 
pitulation of past experience and of inspiration for new achievement, 
for the history of Parent-Teacher work is significant; it carries a 
definite promise for the future advance of society and education. 


ADVANCEMENT OF CHILD WELFARE 


This promise is implicit in the purpose of the organization as 
stated by the original founders and followed out in the procedures of 
the succeeding thirty-nine years, namely, the advancement of child 
welfare in home, school, church, and community. This involves 
raising the standards of home life, training for the profession of 
parenthood, securing more adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children, bringing into closer relation the home and the school so 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently, and developing 
between educators and the general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual education. 

One reason for the great growth of this organization lies in the 
singleness of its aim and the universality of its appeal. Perhaps an 
even stronger reason, in a practical world, is that the Congress has 
proved itself definitely able to advance that aim, definitely useful to 
the children of the nation, definitely effective as an agency of educa- 
tion. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Many persons have never thought of it in the latter light. They 
see the Parent-Teacher Association only as a means of feeding hungry 
210 
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children, putting shoes on little feet, providing glasses for strained 
eyes, or supplying apparatus for school playground or cafeteria. 
The more apparent accomplishments of the local units certainly are 
of this nature. The theory of association work is that the needs of 
the children in any school or community are to be investigated and, if 
possible, satisfied. It is the physical need which is most easily 
discernible and most clearly in need of remedy. So long as there are 
hungry children in a school the Parent-Teacher Association will work 
to feed them. Many thousands of dollars are spent to this end by 
local units yearly. 

But we are not now concerned with this sort of work, worthwhile as 
itis. It needs no retelling. Every one who attends a Parent-Teacher 
meeting or reads a Parent-Teacher report knows of its scope and value. 
It is a less tangible but more important, because more lasting, aspect 
of the Parent-Teacher program which we are considering in this 
article; that is, its usefulness in the field of education. 

How does the organization function as an educational agency? 
In two ways. 

First, it is a means of parent education. It is obvious that the 
better the standards of the home as to health, atmosphere, and cul- 
ture, the better are the children therefrom prepared to assimilate the 
educative program of the school. The Parent-Teacher Association 
has done much to improve the standards of home life within its mem- 
bership. Study groups in child health and child psychology were 
inaugurated thirty-nine years ago and have been encouraged and 
cultivated ever since. In California alone last year, there were 1006 
such groups with a membership of 25,714. Pamphlets have been 
published and distributed; national and state magazines have carried 
thousands of helpful articles; leaders of classes have been trained and 
sent out; qualified speakers have appeared at the monthly meetings. 
Parents, especially mothers, have been helped to acquire inforination 
and inspired to use it. 

The regular meetings are instructive also in that they offer 
parents an opportunity to visit the school, see demonstrations of 
what the school is doing, and hear explanations of why the school is 
doing what it is. The home should back up and reinforce the work of 
the school ; the home is usually anxious to give such support; but often 
the home lacks the knowledge of how to go about it. Methods of 
education were different when the parents of today were in school. 
If they try to help their children, they are apt to do so in a way 
posed to present practice. Then a conflict arises. ““Teacher’ is 







































































































quoted against mother, or “Pa says’’ is used as an argument against 
teacher. And a divided authority is confusing to the child and 
inreases the difficulties of instruction both at home and at school. 
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The understanding brought about by a visit to the classroom js 
valuable to both teacher and parent and makes cooperation possible. 

The activities of the Association, aside from its meetings, bring a 
broader point of view to many members. There is, for example, the 
Summer Round-Up carried on in many localities. The purpose of 
this is to give all preschool children a complete physical examination 
so that defects may be discovered and corrected before the children 
enter school. The value of such work to the schools in the way of 
keeping up average daily attendance is obvious. To the parents who 
bring their children to be examined, and to those who assist in the 
work by getting out publicity, giving clerical service at the clinic, 
or compiling reports, the effect is educational in the extreme. Ideas 
of diet, sleep, good physical habits are readily absorbed during the 
discussion of actual cases. 

And just the mere contact of parent with parent and parent with 
teacher is stimulating, especially to the many for whom the Parent- 
Teacher meeting provides the only social outlet available. 

Second, the Parent-Teacher Association is a means of interpreting 
the school to the public. This is perhaps the most important phase of 
Parent-Teacher work to the schoolman. For the schools, dependent 
upon public funds, depend therefore upon the good will and progres- 
sive feeling of the public. They can be only as good as public senti- 
ment demands. They can grow only as public understanding grows. 

American tradition is in favor of public education. There will 
never be any question of providing schools, and good schools, for all 
children. There have been, and will be, many questions as to the 
connotations of the terms “‘good schools”’ and “‘children.”” Educators 
may develop progressive ideas and work out plans for improving 
school practice. But the massed body of the public is slow to change, 
hard to move from the familiar to the unknown. As for the concep- 
tion of the “children” to be schooled, it is only two generations ago 
that the kindergarten age was included at the lower level anywhere. 
And there are still many localities without kindergartens. At the upper 
level, we in California are prepared to extend public schooling through 
college years for a large percentage of our ‘children.’ Are there 
many states which offer equal advantages? 

To create what an educator would consider an ideal educational 
system means, then, the preliminary cultivation, within the public 
mind, of an understanding of the aims and purposes of education and 
a willingness to aid in putting them into effect. This is no easy task. 
The subject is not particularly interesting to the lay mind. Many 
citizens will neither read articles nor listen to lectures on the subject, 
so they cannot be reached to be convinced. With many others, who 
will listen perhaps, there is a latent determination against conviction 
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due to that fundamental inertia which dislikes all change or to a fear 
that any change will mean personal loss through increased taxes. 


CooPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL 


The Parent-Teacher Association provides in every school a 
group of those interested in education, anxious for the best of schooling 
for their children, ready to study new theories and methods, and, if 
convinced of the value of a suggested program, prepared to work and, 
if necessary, fight for its inauguration. It is an entering wedge into 
the mass of public opinion, the channel by means of which the infiltra- 
tion of new ideas may be begun. 

At the Superintendents Conference in San Diego last fall, much 
was said about the “new curriculum.” “But how,” asked several 
Superintendents, “are we to get public support of these changes?” 
Many ideas were given as to new types of school construction and 
decoration. “How," was asked again, “could we get the public to 
stand for this?” In both cases, our answer would be, “Convince the 
Parent-Teacher Association.” 

For the Parent-Teacher Association is a representative group. 
Open, as its membership is, to all who are interested in child welfare, 
it is a true cross-section of any community. It can and does reach all 
classes. Further, it is an influential group. From a questionnaire 
circulated at the 1933 annual convention,! the following facts were 
obtained: 


85 per cent owned their own homes, wholly or in part. 

91 per cent voted at the last election. 

98 per cent pay taxes. 

97 per cent belong to other organizations. 

50 per cent hold office in other organizations. 

95 per cent have had some High School education; 70 per cent 
completed High School. 

10 per cent are university graduates. 


Such a group can make its weight felt in any civic activity. 

School bonds have been voted in many communities because of 
Parent-Teacher support. School grounds have been beautified 
through Parent-Teacher efforts. Playgrounds, cafeterias, and special 
classes have been established because of Parent-Teacher demands. 

There is a wider aspect to the subject than that of this local 
influence. Every local Parent-Teacher Association is a part of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, which has a membership 
of nearly 200,000, and of the National Congress of Parents and 


1 Delegates to convention are, in the main, presidents and officers of the various Qa branches. 
These Sones therefore, must be considered as representative particularly of the | rs in Parent- 
er work. 
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Teachers, which has a membership of a million and a half. These 
numbers have meant strength in dealing with legislation, both state 
and national. 


EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM OF THE CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The California Congress came to a full realization of this fact 
three years ago, when the demands for state economy in expenditure 
resulted in a drastic attack upon the school system of the state. At 
that time, the Board of Managers of the Congress formulated its 
Educational Platform, as follows: 


1. Education shall be the first business of the state. 

2. Education shall be free to all from kindergarten through college and 
equal educational opportunity shall be provided for all. 

3. Education shall receive state support with constitutional guarantee. 


4. Fees for higher education shall not be referred back to county or district 
budgets. 


5. Standards of common school education shall not be lowered to provide 
amplification of higher education. 

6. District boards of education shall have final control of their budgets. 

7. The State Board of Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be free from political control. 


8. Protection and education of handicapped children shall be assured 
by the state. 


9. A state wide program for the preservation of child health and healthful 
communities shall be maintained by the state. 


10. An adequate program of adult education, including parent education, 
shall be continued. 


Through the close integration of the Congress organization, local units 
were quickly informed of this stand and rallied effectively to its 
defense. 

In the last three years, the Congress has carried on an intensive 
campaign to educate its membership as to the school problems of 
California. Study classes have been formed, using such materials as 
Our Public Schools,! Pertinent Facts About California Public Schools,’ 
and Evaluating the Public Schools? In the year 1934-1935, 288 
such study groups were reported as well as 149 regular panel discus- 
sion groups. A new pamphlet on School Education has just been | 
published by the California Congress. Prepared by Mrs. Vesta 
Muehleisen, School Education Chairman, and Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 
Director of Education, it offers much suggestive material for further 
study. 


1 Our Public Schools. National ess of Parents and Teachers, 1934. _ ' 

2 Pertinent Facts About California Public Schools. Sacramento: California State Department 0 
Education, 1934. y 

3 Evaluating the Public Schools. Published for the Joint Committee on the Emergency in Education 
by the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. Washington: National Education Association, 1934. 
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The value of such-an informed membership if another crisis in 
education should arise is self-evident. 

There are many who know nothing of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation except in the local unit. They see only the welfare work. 
They think of the state and national Congresses merely as 
intrusive, secretarial bodies, demanding troublesome reports. and 
dues which might better be spent locally. The work described above 
is sufficient answer to such an attitude. It is in union that the Con- 
gress finds its strength. Moreover, the study of school education is 
but one of many activities initiated by the state and brought to the 
local in workable form. Parent education classes receive state 
stimulus and support; suggested programs and help in local activities 
are always available from the state office. Conventions and confer- 
ences bring local members together to compare practices and learn 
new methods. High standards of procedure and adherence to policy 
are maintained by state instruction. 

At a recent panel discussion at the University of California, one 
speaker commented upon the triviality of most of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations with which she had come in contact. “I don’t care,’ 
said a professor of education, “I don't care if a unit never does a thing 
but have card parties. So long as it belongs to the California Con- 
gress, it is functioning as a link in the chain which kept our public 
schools from plunging into destruction some years ago, so it is worth 
while.” 

The California Congress would not be satisfied with this state of 
things however. It is its ceaseless endeavor to bring to each local 
unit such information and inspiration that it may function not only 
as a link in the state chain, but as a child welfare center in its com- 
munity, a means of parent education, and a nucleus for the develop- 
ment of public sentiment favorable to the progress of education. 





SUPERVISION AS AN AID TO THE TEACHER! 


VERNA A. Carey, Associate Professor of Education, and Director of 
Teacher Training, Stanford University 


Functions never before delegated to the teacher are increasing 
steadily as the recognition of the importance of the teacher as the 
central figure, the determining factor in all aspects of the educational 
program becomes more apparent. In guidance, in curriculum building, 
in administration, it is being conceded that the success of any part of 
the program depends upon the active participation of the teacher, 
Recent pronouncements on the importance of the teacher in adminis- 
trative policy, in guidance, in curriculum making, in fact in every 
significant aspect of educational procedure are somewhat appalling 
in their implications. Fortunate it is that administrators, guidance 
and curriculum workers have been brought to see that no one can work 
with an unreal fraction of the child, and that the primary concern of 
all education is with the whole child, his total learnings, growth, and 
development. But unfortunate it is, indeed, that so many teachers 
are not ready intelligently to assume these added tasks or that they 
have not been given adequate assistance or preparation in meeting 
their new responsibilities. 


PRESERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Teachers must receive and must seek to give themselves the 
broad type of education which will make them most effective in carry- 
ing on this desired type of service. They will need to give much of 
their attention in preservice training to the achievement of a broad 
cultural background and to the study of biological and sociological 
as well as psychological foundations of educational problems. In 
order to understand the crucial problems they must have wide 
acquaintance with people of all walks of life and the economic and 
social conditions and forces at work. Experience in travel, in industry, 
in social case work and the like must supplement the teachers’ strictly 
professional training to help them understand the American youth 
and the problems of his environment. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


But even the finest preservice training cannot do the job in its 
entirety. To the supervisor is delegated the task of guiding the 
teachers in continuous study on the job. A teacher's training is not 


1 Address given at the Conference on Educational Administration, Stanford University, July 12, 1935. 
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completed upon the receipt of a certificate or of a degree. It is just 
begun. Because of the shift in emphasis in teaching, because of the 
rapidity of change, teachers are needing continued guidance as never 
before. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that a fundamental principle 
in supervision is that teacher participation should exemplify the same 
techniques of learning which are to be utilized by pupils. “Learn 
by doing” is being translated into “cooperative group planning” for 
the education of teachers in service. This procedure results in con- 
tinuous remaking of teacher experiences in relation to their constantly 
expanding horizons and developing needs. So sincerely do progres- 
sive administrators hold this belief that many are delegating their 
more formal administrative responsibilities to vice principals or 
assistants and are spending the major portion of their time in stimu- 
lating and guiding an in-service program among the members of their 
staff. Behind every significant program of curriculum revision, of 
adaptation of instruction to pupil needs, of appraisal or measurement, 
of joint school and community enterprises,—behind every pioneering 
project in the schools is a definite, serious, steady in-service program. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


The attitude of administrators serving as supervisors in these 
schools is of special significance. Superintendent McClure of Seattle 
said at this conference: 


The principal's job is essentially that of teaching. He is a vicarious 
teacher of pupils. He is a teacher of teachers, of parents, of the public. He 
will do well to bring to his leadership the best teaching method that he knows; 
to remember that teaching is the cultivation of growth, not a stuffing pro- 
cess, that his main contribution is to capitalize the latent human resources 
of his school-community; that he must be humble enough to learn from 
pupils, teachers, and patrons; strong enough to lead. ! 


One of our outstanding principals in one of the conference 
meetings referred to her school: *“The school in which:I am a teacher.” 
She is—a teacher of teachers, in the finest possible sense, guiding them 
in the determination of their purposes for the fullest development 
of the pupils in that school, freeing these other teachers from as many 
of the external compulsions as possible, assisting them to coordinate 
the contribution of each into the broad, general program of the 
school, giving them, in other words, a creative type of leadership in 
the solution of their problems. 

In the in-service programs, school problems are attacked; 
committees are set to work; readings and experimentation and expert 
assistance are utilized; help from other departments and schools, 


ae Conference on Educational Administration, Stanford University, July 8-13, 1935, p. 61. 
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parent-teacher groups, from the pupils themselves, is welcomed in 
this cooperative group experience. In a most interesting teacher 
education project in California the teachers of a junior high school 
had solicited the cooperation of the teachers in the elementary schools 
from which they drew their students. In order to coordinate the 
efforts of the elementary and junior high staffs in the common enter- 
prise of guiding youth, the high school teachers and elementary teach- 
ers not only met together in general and in committee meetings, but 
also were given the opportunity to spend days visiting the other 
schools in order to make possible to an extent never before achieved 
a continuous educational program for the child. 

The critical test of supervision, therefore, is the test of the quality 
of the assistance rendered to the teacher in her primary function, that 
of guiding the student as a developing organism in a changing situa- 
tion. Such a concept naturally challenges the efforts of all educators 
beyond the four walls of the classroom into the very thick of life 
itself. Teaching, and, therefore, supervision must be conceived as 
embracing an extended field of educational service, whether it be 
related to subject matter, behavior, health, or recreational oppor- 
tunities. 


THE SCHOOL oF ToDAy IS CONCERNED WITH ALL PHASES 
oF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


A new educational philosophy has come to the fore; a new 
psychology is gaining wide acceptance; increased enrollments are 
bringing greater heterogeneity of pupil body with greater variation 
in the nature and characteristics of the pupils in school and demanding 
a change in the functions and services of our schools. Thorndike 
struck a new note when he said: 


On the whole it seems that attention and money spent to provide proper 
food, sleep, freedom from serious illness, dental care, appliances to correct 
sense defects, ultra-violet radiation on the body, good companions, and good 
books will produce better returns in respect of the inner development of both 
the body and the mind than equal amounts spent in any other ways that we 
now know about. ! 


Dewey asked the representatives at the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health 


to consider how far the schools can become the central and unified 
agency for realizing the aims set forth [by that conference] and what internal 
changes should be made in the schools in order to prevent the dispersion of 
what needs to be done throughout a multitude of separate agencies, each 
operating with an unreal fraction of the whole child. * 


— L. Thorndike, and Others. Adult Learning. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, 


ws 2 John Dewey, ‘The Schools and The White House Conference.” The American Teacher, February, 
2, p. 4. 
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SUPERVISION AS AN AID TO THE TEACHER 


Continuing, he stated: 


In my judgment, the great lesson which educators have to learn from the 
work of the White House Conference is an enlarged sense of social responsi- 
bility, so that the challenge for unification of the ordinary day-by-day pro- 
gram of the schools will be met. Otherwise, leadership will pass from the 
schools to a variety of special organizations. Only through the integration 
of child and social welfare into the regular work of the school can the schools 
be maintained as the central agency in promotion of child welfare. 4 

‘The old order changeth giving place to the new,’ has been and 
will continue to be realized in education as long as it is ready to face 
and attempt to meet the ever changing problems and opportunities 
of community life as reflected in child development and training for 
effective citizenship. Such a conviction seems inescapable if we are 
frankly to face the desirability and necessity of educating the whole 
child. It means a concern for his opportunities not only in the class- 
room but also in the home, the community, the recreational centers, 
and the economic and hygienic aspects of his environmental influences. 

When we realize that only one-fifth of each school day or 12 
per cent of the calendar year is spent in school, the question naturally 
arises: Where, how, and with what results does the child spend the 
remaining 88 per cent of his time? We cannot be blind to the influ- 
ences counteracting or cooperating with our efforts. A supervisory 
program must embody a constant oversight of those forces that are 
brought to bear, within or without the school, upon the child. If 
education is primarily concerned with the pupil as a developing 
organism in a changing social situation, a supervisory program must 
be focused on the activity of the pupil and the environment in which 
he works or plays or studies, as well as on the activities of the teacher. 


THE TEACHER Must BE AWARE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The teacher must first of all be helped to know the child and his 
environment. In every case the optimum understanding and coopera- 
tion of all who are molding the life of the child must be solicited. 
She must know not only his school progress and ‘his intellectual 
ability, but also his physical, emotional, and social characteristics, 


‘his home and family, his companions or gang, his adjustment, his 


personality characteristics, and character traits, his interests, hopes 
and ambitions, likes and dislikes, successes and failures. All these 
must be made the subject of her investigation. Here the supervisor 
can aid materially. By cumulative record cards and by group coopera- 
tion the teacher can be assisted in this basic task. Descriptive 
material about each student, as well as the traditional class lists, are 
supplied in some of our schools to the teachers before the school term 
begins. In other schools, several days at the beginning of the term 
are devoted by teachers to studying the children assigned to them. 


__— 


1 Ibid. 
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The dictum that the teacher should know her pupils really 
means that she should know their needs in growth and how they may 
be satisfactorily met. Freedom and opportunity, with helpful 
guidance on the part of the supervisor, should be provided for her to 
conceive and to provide appropriate learning experiences to fit the 
needs and interests of the group as revealed by her study and under- 
standing of each child. Resourceful teachers are clamoring for the 
opportunity to adapt their instructional procedures to the needs 


of the group; freedom with wise guidance and coordination of effort 
is what they need. 


NEED FOR A FLEXIBLE PROGRAM OF WORK 


A larger number are confused; they have heard loud acclaim or 
vigorous denunciation of the individual instruction schemes of 
Dalton, of Winnetka, the Unit, the Project, the Morrison, the Fused 
or Correlated or Integrated Plans, as the solution of all the difficulties, 
or the besetting sins of present educational programs. They need the 
supervisor's help to recognize that if any method is dissociated from 
appropriate content or learning exercises as determined by pupil 
needs, the result is formal or superficial. The teacher can be helped, 
however, to recognize that some plans have developed in order to 
permit of greater flexibility in the selection and organization of learning 
exercises in carrying out the teacher and pupil purposes. But the 
creative teacher whom the supervisor is trying to develop will select 
from among many techniques the procedures which best satisfy the 
variety of pupil needs for which she must provide—needs, in terms of 
changes in attitudes, cultivation of social behavior, and rich child 
experiences and not solely in terms of the amount of information stored 
up for future reference. Many teachers will have to be freed from 
the limitations of one type of procedure on which they are dependent. 
For them visiting days should be provided and committee projects 
should be undertaken in which several teachers might work out 
various ways of carrying out their common purposes in child develop- 
ment. 


NEED FOR MorE AND VARIED MATERIALS 


However, any departure from an old method of procedure 
demands new types of materials. A teacher can scarcely be con- 
verted from the text-book method if library facilities and new types 
of materials are not available to her. Pupils cannot successfully 
participate in solving their own problems if they are handicapped 
by lack of basic materials. The supervisor can interpret to the 
administration the absolute necessity of providing for increased 
library facilities, mimeograph facilities, radio, visual materials, and 
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excursions. The teachers can also be helped in collecting and develop- 
ing inexpensive, yet practical types of materials for their own use. 


THE TEACHER AS A PERSONALITY 


The supervisor must be concerned above all with the teacher 
herself. Just as educators are coming to realize the importance of 
shaping for each child an environment conducive to his all-round 
development, administrators and supervisors in turn are finding it 
necessary to provide the teacher with an environment which will 
make for emotional poise and integration. After all, teachers are 
human; they need encouragement; they need. commendation for 
their best efforts; they often need advice and counseling. A wise 
assignment, a reasonable load whereby the teacher will be relieved of 
the disintegrating effects of living in the midst of unfinished tasks 
which time and energy make impossible of successful completion; 
adequate time for rest and recreation; a larger measure of freedom 
and opportunity to make one’s best contribution; security in teaching 
the facts; security in the basic necessities of life—these conditions the 
supervisor should jealously guard for his teachers if he would have 
in the classrooms creative, independent teachers. 





ARRANGING AN EXHIBIT’ 


MarGARET H. Erpt, Supervisor of Art, San Bernardino 
Public Schools 


The purpose of an exhibit is to present children’s work in such a 
manner that the material will be intelligible to the layman as well as 
to the professional visitor. The artistic aim should be to display this 
material as beautifully as possible, so that not only will the individual 
pieces be attractive in themselves but the entire exhibit will be pleasing 
in appearance. 


Types OF EXHIBITS 


There are, generally speaking, two types of exhibits for elemen- 
tary schools. A third is mentioned, which under certain circumstances, 
fulfils a need. The first type is a general exhibit which is held at the 
end of a semester or a year’s work. In this the teacher may wish to 
show an example of work from every child in her class regardless of its 
quality. It may serve as a spur to a child's endeavors or as a recogni- 
tion of his accomplishment. The second type is an exhibit prepared 
for some specific situation and is to illustrate a given theme such as a 
unit of work, a wall display, or a craft exhibit. This usually is the type 
of exhibit sent to state fairs, art associations, and community organ- 
izations as well as the type often used in the school building. The 
work is selective in character, only that which directly pertains to the 
theme being used. Often space allotment is limited, and this consider- 
ably complicates the problem of selection and arrangement. The 
third type which is used far less often than those already mentioned 
is a one man show. Occasionally, in the seventh or eighth grade, 
there may be a child who has the admiration of his classmates because 
of his unusual ability in art, or a child's artistic expression is so indi- 
vidual in character that it does not harmonize with that of his class- 
mates. - If there is a library or hallway where pictures may be hung or 
craft work placed, the children in the school will derive much pleasure 
from an exhibit of these young artists’ work. If earlier examples have 
been saved, it will be valuable to display them, thereby demonstrating 
the child's artistic development. For teachers also this is a valuable 
record to study. The general exhibit involves the same art principles 
as those for an exhibit prepared for a specific situation. A unit of 
work, however, placed in a booth, alcove, or corner of a room is the 


1 The illustrations are from the San Diego-California International Exposition of exhibits pre red 
by San Diego, Santa Ana, and San Bernardino Public Schools, and the Santa Barbara County Schools. 
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most difficult type to assemble for the reason that it comprises many 
mediums, many techniques, many illustrative forms, and many 
articles, all of which must be unified into a pleasing whole. In organ- 
izing an exhibit of a unit of work, the basic content material must 
never be lost. No matter what type of art expression is used, be it 
soap carving, friezes, bookbinding, stage sets, or marionettes, they 
must each support and enrich the theme. It is unfortunately true 
that it is the visual phases of the subject-matter which can be most 
adequately displayed. Geography is portrayed through maps, 
globes, and pictures of the local scene; literature through story, verse, 
and illustrations. All such material will profit if it be attractively 
displayed, thus giving art a practical as well as an esthetic function 
to fulfil. Original plays and stories may be bound in attractive 
books, progress charts and lists may be mounted on colored papers, 
and collected specimens for natural science may be well boxed. It is 
quite as important to devote thought and consideration to these 
factors as to the purely art projects. 


WALL EXHIBITS 


The problem of a wall exhibit is comparatively easy for there is 
only a flat surface to be treated. Also the type of work which it is 
feasible to show is limited usually to pictures. A good light, a neutral 
background, and permission to drive nails in the wall are about all 
that are required. Pictures should be hung not too far above nor 
below the eye level. When lack of space necessitates the placing of a 
few higher than would be desirable under ideal circumstances, it is 
well to choose pictures for this position which are strong enough in 
technique and color to carry, reserving the lower portions of the wall 
to the more delicate types which will not show well at a distance. 

A craft exhibit is usually placed in cases for safe keeping. Not 
only does this prevent the unfortunate eventuality of having the 
children’s work stolen, but it also keeps it clean and protects it from 
handling. However, if the exhibit is of short duration so that a 
committee of children or a hostess may always be in charge, very 
attractive arrangements may be made on shelves and tables. In such 
a situation the inclusion of flowers and plants adds much beauty. The 
teacher who hesitates to arrange a craft exhibit because she feels that 
a lack of ideas or previous inexperience handicaps her attempts, need 
only observe on her next shopping trip the charming displays of 
perfumes, decorative accessories, or household utensils prepared by 
specialists in merchandising. Many of these clever ideas in the use of 
metal and corrugated papers, screens, mirrors, and mats may be 
noted and incorporated into future school exhibits. 
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ArT PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ARRANGEMENT 


The procedure in arranging an exhibit is based on art prin- 
ciples as well as common sense. There are certain unforeseen 
obstacles that always have to be overcome. Never is the situation 
ideal. Many times a teacher has laid most careful plans only to find 
that changes and substitutions have to be made at the last moment. 
However, these are greatly minimized if a careful and well thought 
out plan has preceded the work. 


UNITY 


The first art principle to achieve is unity. The exhibit must hang 
together as a whole. The observer's attention should go from the 
whole to the part whether it be a unit of work, a wall exhibit, or a craft 
case that is on display. The establishment of a color scheme through 
the repetition of hues and values is one means of procuring unity. It 
matters not whether the choice be for brilliant or greyed color. Indi- 
vidual colors as a part of the entire scheme should be repeated and one 
color should dominate. In an exhibit centering around a unit of 
work on World Trade Begins the background screen was painted 
in gradations of blue. Every other color which was used was 


The Map Is the Center of Interest in this Exhibit from the 
San Bernardino Public Schools 
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harmonized with this. The costumes in the portraits of the explorers 
were in red and blue violets, the sea was blue-green, and the frame of 
the map was in the same color. The color scheme in an exhibit 
centering around a unit on California was warm earth-brown and 
cool yellow-green. This was carried into the mounting and back- 
ground throughout. It is equally important in a wall exhibit of pic- 
tures that the colors should weave in and out of each picture and 
not be massed in certain sections. To have them segregated with all 
the reds in one part and the blues in another breaks the unity. 


REPETITION OF TEXTURES 


A repetition of textures is also desirable. The exhibit on Cali- 
fornia well illustrated this point. The children’s drawings were in 
colored chalk which is a simple medium, rough in texture. Corru- 
gated paper was chosen for the mounting panels, making a nice har- 
mony between the children’s work and the background. Attention 
to texture harmonies is of particular importance in a craft exhibit, 
for a rough linen weave would not compliment a highly glazed piece 


of pottery nor would a metallic paper look well with a rough wood 
carving 


Exhibit from a Curriculum, Unit Centering about the Study of California 
in the Santa Barbara County Schools 
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MOouNTING 


The usual means whereby unity in an exhibition of pictures js 
gained is through the uniform mounting of the children’s work in 
wooden frames or heavy cardboard mats. In many instances when 
the composition and color of a picture is strong, the composition 
demands a wooden frame. When frames are used, they should be 
extremely simple in style and without glass. Narrow, plain strips of 
gum wood, sanded and slightly waxed, are suitable to use on large 
compositions of fresco or poster paint. They also may be painted, 
depending upon the character of the pictures used. The framed 
pictures will, of course, be invisibly hung and will be flush with the 
wall even if above the eye level. When the children’s work is to be 
mounted on heavy cardboard, white or cream colored boards are 
usually chosen. This type of mounting is very flattering to the 
pictures and will often make an ordinary drawing or painting much 
more attractive. The use of cardboard for this purpose tends to 
unify the entire exhibit and to provide quiet areas where the eye 
may rest. The size of mounts is usually thirty by forty inches, or the 
size may be cut to half. However, there are many pictures which 
require a mat of slightly different proportions depending upon the size 
and shape of the drawing, and the cardboard may be cut to conform 
harmoniously with the shape unless it has been specifically disapproved 
of by the exhibition committee where the work is to be shown. When 
placing the picture on the mount, it looks better when it is slightly 
above the center, and the lower margin wider than the upper. Even 
spacing on all four sides is not desirable. There are two methods in 
which the pictures may be applied to the mount, either by cutting a 
hole in the mount and fastening the picture on the reverse side with 
masking tape or by pasting it flat to the cardboard. The advantage of 
the first method is that, having used masking tape, the picture may be 
removed and the mounts used more than once. When the picture is 
pasted directly to the mount, colored mats may be added. It then 
should be placed under a heavy press for at least five days before 
hanging. This will prevent the cardboard from warping. 

It may be that there are situations where a teacher does not wish 
to expend much time nor money in mounting the children’s work, yet 
desires an artistic effect. The regulation tagboard used for flash 
cards may be used satisfactorily in place of the more expensive card- 
board. The color is neutral, and it is easy to cut out the openings 
with scissors. Again, masking tape is an efficient way of attaching the 
picture to the mount as it is practically dry and will not cause the 
tagboard to buckle. An added touch of decoration may be employed 
in the use of a series of colored lines around the openings. This is 
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equally good on either tagboard or cardboard mounts. These lines 
make a nice transition between the picture and the mat. 


SUBORDINATION 


A second art principle that merits the teacher's consideration is 
subordination. Particularly where either a unit of work or a craft 
exhibit is being planned is this vital. In a unit of work a definite, 
pertinent center of interest will be found to give the entire exhibit 
meaning. It may be achieved through striking color, strong dark and 
light contrast, or size. In the unit on California the mission logically 
takes precedence, while in the unit on World Trade Begins the map is 
dominant. In order to accentuate the center of interest the back- 
ground should be simple in treatment. The frieze of the farm lands 
and hay fields made a delightful background for a Dairy unit and is 
a good example of subordination. Its lack of detail and obvious 
suitability does not detract interest from the exhibit. 


The Dairy as Developed by Primary Children in the Santa Ana 
Public Schools 


EXHIBITING CRAFT MATERIAL 


When arranging a craft exhibit, the materials used on the shelves 
or tables and for the background should be subordinate in color and 
pattern to the art work on display. However, this does not mean that 
only a neutral, plain gray material has to be selected. Any appro- 
priate color may be used provided it is not so intense that it overpowers 
the color in the crafts. Patterned materials in small amounts also may 
be used provided the design is very close in value with the background. 
There are numerous interesting and irregular weaves in plain colored 
textiles which relieve the monotony and add a note of contrast. For 
an exhibit of pictures, however, it is absolutely essential to hang them 
against a plain, neutral colored wall, or subordination will be lost. 
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An Exhibit of Craft Work from the San Diego Public Schools 


BALANCE 


The last important art principle to be considered is balance. In 
arranging a unit of work, a scale drawing of the wall and floor space 
will be helpful. On this may be sketched the various articles which 
are to be incorporated in the arrangement. With such a plan in hand 
the work will proceed with greater ease than would otherwise be the 
case. Particularly is this true where the unit is to be placed in some 
location other than the classroom. The arrangement may be either 
a formal or an informal balance. When the latter is developed, the 
heaviest and largest pieces should be closest to the center. 


HARMONY OF TECHNIQUE 


An exhibit of prints, drawings, or paintings offers three other 
problems which are not common to the other two types of exhibits. 
In selecting the pictures to hang in one group, particularly if this 
group is small, a harmony of technique is as necessary as a harmony of 
color. A very delicate treatment of a subject placed next to a very 
bold treatment results in a contrast which is disastrous to both. The 
delicate drawing is apt to look weak and ineffectual next its neighbor, 
while the bold composition will often become crude and overpowering. 
Each in a more appropriate environment would merit consideration. 
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The spirit of design also plays an important part. A playful, child- 
like picture is out of harmony when placed next to a sophisticated 
picture, as, for example, in a classroom, a teacher would not be apt 
to place one of Maude Tousey Fangel’s adorable studies of children 
next to a highly stylized Asia cover by Frank McIntosh. Each in its 
field is beautiful, but they are too divergent in feeling ever to be 
harmonious together. When a number of different sized pictures are 
to be used in one group, the outside margins of the unit should make 
straight lines. This eliminates the uneven edges which are distracting 
and gives a well tailored, orderly unit. 


EXPLANATORY MATERIAL TO ACCOMPANY AN EXHIBIT 


Last but by no means of least importance should be mentioned 
the preparation of the explanatory material which must always accom- 
pany an exhibit. It must harmonize in color, type of lettering, and 
material with the exhibit. Just any sign tacked up at the last minute, 
as, “Pumpkin Center H. S.”° hurriedly painted and crudely lettered 
will not do. However, to err in the opposite direction by over decora- 
tion and elaborate lettering is perhaps far worse. The signs should 
be legible and simple. Letter forms may be in some interesting modern 
style. Usually the same cardboard as that in the mounts is used or 
upon occasion the signs may be of wood to harmonize with the 
frames. Pencil or India ink is used when the individual mounts are 
to be labeled with the pupil's and teacher's name, school, and city. 
In a craft case the cards should be small and inconspicuous. They 
should lie flat on the shelf rather than in an upright position, thereby 
spoiling the fine silhouette of some piece on exhibit. 


ORDER AND SIMPLICITY 


If, in arranging an exhibit, the teacher will remember that order 
is the first law of beauty and that simplicity is more to be desired 
than extreme effects, she will, through her own appreciation and 
understanding of art values, achieve a satisfying result. 





ADJUSTING FIRST GRADE EXPERIENCES TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


BeaTricE A. K. Jones, Elementary School Supervisor, 
Chico Public Schools 


When the little child enters school for the first time, he is faced 
with a tremendous task of adjustment, physical, intellectual, and 
emotional. His immature physical powers are taxed by periods of 
sustained attention and effort, by the requirement that he sit still, 
by demands for muscular coordination, and by the beginning of 
purposive use of his eyes on print. Intellectually, he must learn to 
use judgment, to think clearly, and to express his ideas orally. As for 
his emotional adjustment, its difficulties are less understood, and to a 
smaller degree given consideration than are other more obvious diffi- 
culties. 

Teachers are coming to realize that in the first years of his school 
life the child may develop instabilities and handicaps that will be 
obstacles to his learning and his social and intellectual growth for 
years. The instruction and training he is given during these first 
important years must be suited to his degree of maturity, his previous 
experience, and his individual needs. In order to adapt the instruc- 
tion to the child’s needs, the teacher must gain the cooperation of his 
parents, must test his readiness for his tasks as well as she can, and 
must observe him thoughtfully and study him as an individual. 

In order to obtain as much information as possible about the 
children entering the first grade in the Chico schools each beginner 
is given a reading readiness test and a primary test of mental ability 
soon after the opening of the term. The scores on these tests are 
not regarded, however, as final measures of the child's ability. 
They are merely indicators, to be considered by the teacher along with 
all other knowledge of the child that her observation and study yields. 


SCHOOL ENTRANCE INVENTORY 


Believing that it is important for the teacher to know, also, with 
what equipment each child enters school, the principal asked the 
parents of each first grade child to answer and return to the school the 
School Entrance Inventory, which was developed last year by a com- 
mittee of first grade teachers.! In September, 1935, the Inventory 
was sent to parents of 183 first grade children, and responses were 
received in 173 cases. A number of mothers expressed to the teachers 


1 The committee worked under the direction of Miss Gretchen Wulfing, now Elementary School 
Supervisor in the San Jose Public Schools. 
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their approval of such an effort to help the child make satisfactory 
adjustments. Several have said that they learned from the Inventory 
and discussions with the teachers many things about how they could 
better prepare their children to enter school. 


CHICO SCHOOL ENTRANCE INVENTORY 


Name of Child 


To the Parent: Your child has been receiving important education in the home for 
approximately six years. He is now ready to continue that education in the public 
school. His teacher is anxious to understand him as well as possible, and to adjust her 
instruction to his needs. Will you help her by filling the blank below. 


Health and Development 


Has this child any difficulty with hearing that might affect his success in school? 
With eyesight? Is he left-handed or right- 
Has he had any serious illness or any peculiarity of 

growth of which the school should know to make the proper adjustment for him? 


Reading Readiness (the items below help prepare a child for reading) 


you sometimes take 

_..-Does he like to talk about what 
s someone in the family 

What special interests 


Does he use any of these tools or materials? (Check) 
Crayons Chalk Paste 
Pencil Hammer and nails Water color paint used 


Scissors Clay with a large brush 
Does he create things from these tools?_.........-------- 


Personality Traits 
Does he show interest and curiosity concerning the world about him? 


Signature of Parent 
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SUMMARY OF TEACHERS’ PLANS 


In order to help each teacher to think clearly and construc- 
tively about the responses she had received from the parents, the 
supervisor sent class summary blanks to each teacher. Opposite 
the names of the children reported as having each sort of difficulty 
the teachers listed their plans for handling that difficulty, for giving 
special training, or for meeting demands the children's peculiarities 
might make upon the school. 

The following excerpts from the summary blank will indicate 
its form. 


HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 





ae f children having hearing diffi- Plans for handling this difficulty 








Names of children having eyesight diffi- 
culties 


Plans for handling this difficulty 











PERSONALITY TRAITS 





. ‘ , Implications for school 
Names Teacher's observation of child life of child 











Children reported as not showing interest and curiosity concerning the world about 
them 














Children reported as not concentrating on whatever they are doing 
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READING READINESS 





Names of children who do not retell 


Names of children seldom read aloud to stories they hear 











Teacher's plans for above children 








After they had prepared their own class summaries, the first 
grade teachers met together with the supervisor and discussed the 
results of the Inventory and compared and summarized the plans 
they had made. Each teacher then had in her guidebook her own 
summary listing her pupils by name, with their needs, and the sum- 
mary for the district, giving all the methods and plans thought out 
by the teachers for helping first grade children adjust to school 
demands and environment. 

A summary of the difficulties reported and the plans for correcting 
them is given. 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO SCHOOL ENTRANCE INVENTORY 


The School Entrance Inventory was sent to the parents of 183 
entering first grade children. Of this number 173 forms were returned. 
In the 10 cases for which no report was made the cause of failure to 
respond was either foreign language handicap in the home or the 
fact that families moved away. Parents were generally interested 
and eager to cooperate with the school in providing the information 
requested. 


HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Children having hearing difficulties—7 reported 

Teachers’ Plans—Seating near front 
Care by teacher to make child hear directions 
Train child to watch lips and listen attentively 
Enlisting sympathy and help of other children 
Care not to permit help of others to make deaf child too depen- 

dent 

Urge medical care 


Children having eyesight difficulties—4 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Seating near front 
Teacher use soft chalk and large writing on board 
Give extra amount of chart reading rather than usual amount of 
k reading 
Learn whether child has care of oculist: if not, notify supervisor 
Provide the best lighting _for the child's work. 
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Children who are left-handed—8 reported 


Teachers’ Plans—Comfortable seating, correct posture and position of paper 
Lighting from right 
Much writing at board 
Encourage, but not require, use of right hand in large muscle 


movements. q 


Peculiarities of growth—7 reported 


Teachers’ Plans—For stoop shouldered—Train in good posture 

For lame—Guard participation in games 

For abnormal bone growth in nose which may affect hearing— 
Seat near front 

For bronchial asthma—Stress cold prevention in health lessons; 
separate him from bad cold cases 

For heart trouble—Avoid too much running and strain 

For defective glands and nervousness—Sympathetic care; give 
courage and feeling of security 

For speech defect—Special class work, allow no teasing 


Children suffering from effects of serious illness—7 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—For rupture—Not allow too strenuous games 

For mastoid—Rest, and gradual introduction to taking part; act- 
ing as leader, etc. Care as suggested above for hearing defects 
and speech difficulty 

For sleeping sickness—Adjust work to signs of fatigue 

For ear abscesses—Not allow overdoing 

For infantile paralysis—Rest, not too strenuous exercise. 


Muscular CoorDINATION 
Children who do not dress selves—6 reported 


Teachers’ Plans—Games, plays, handwork, etc., that make for coordination 
Dressing and undressing large doll 
Teaching to put on own wraps 
Attention to pupils care of their wraps in cloakroom 
Helping others 


Children who do not tie own shoes—39 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Teach tying knots 
Use knots in activities and games 


Build up desire to be independent and capable 
Parental education 


Children who can not skip—9 reported 
Children who can not hop—4 reported 
Children who can not toss and catch a ball—21 reported 
Children who can not carry a chair or stool—1 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Physical education activities 
Games and music 


Children who have not used crayons—18 reported 
Children who have not used pencil—10 reported 
Children who have not used scissors—9 reported 
Children who have not used chalk—37 reported 
Children who have not used clay—52 reported 
Children who have not used hammer and nails—51 reported 
Children who have not used paste—52 reported 
Children who have not used water color paint with large brush—78 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Give opportunities 
Teach how to hold tools 
Work at board and easel 
Share in activities 
Let children help teacher with decorating and arranging room, 
garden, beauty corner, library 
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Children who do not create things from these tools—26 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Give experiences with people, things, places 
Trips and excursions 
Build up ideas 
Give opportunities and tools, and appreciation for efforts 
Conversation and stimulation of ideas 
Group creative activities 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Children not showing interest and curiosity about world about them—5 named 
Teachers’ Plans—Much practice in handling objects 
Excursions within building and to points outside it 
Pets, flowers, pictures, stories, nature discoveries 
Contacts with other classes and teachers 
Much conversation and inquiry 


Children who do not concentrate well—16 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Discover child's interests, give tasks of interest 
Give work child likes, for short periods only 
Work in group may hold child to task 
Inducements to concentrate by intrinsic interest, by emulation, 
by group influence 


Children who do not complete tasks successfully reasonably often—11 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Example of teacher's calm attitude 

Child must be led to feel secure and happy, adequate to his 
environment 

Contacts with other children and teachers 

Chances to explore school building 

Draw visitors into talk, ask child to show his good work 

Animals brought into school, child given chance to care for them 
or pet them. At same time, teach reasonable caution with 
strange animals or people 


Children not generally happy or cheerful—5 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Study health of child 
urage purposeful activity within range of powers 
Show appreciation of efforts 
Draw into active part in games and group activities 


Children lacking self-confidence—14 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Give tasks well within child's ability 
Praise and appreciation of teacher and class 
Give small responsibilities 
Group work 


Children who do not keep toys in place set aside for purpose—20 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Give child opportunity to help plan where things should be put 
Provide convenient places child can reach easily 
Group influence establish custom of everyone putting his materials 


away 
Require each child to keep his desk and things in order 
Parental education 


Children unable to amuse selves without depending on adults—2 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Give share in group activity 
Discover and foster child's own interests and plans 


Children who do not play happily with other children—18 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Cheerful stories and games 
Teacher lead each child to participate in games 
Prevent bullying or teasing 
Give special care to timid child 
Use group influence on the too masterful child 
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Children who do not respect rights of others or take turns, etc.—12 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Study cause, whether result of poverty or teasing 
Give child plenty of chance to enjoy things 
Have child use some school materials in common with another 
Group pressure 
Praise of unselfishness 


Children who do not usually say “Please,” ‘‘Thank You," etc.—20 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Teacher’s example 
Remind child 
Do not press child on this point until he feels at ease 
Opportunities in games, eating, playing house, etc. 


Children not usually obedient and respectful—7 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Find cause if possible 
Give responsibility, teach cooperation 
Example of the group will often lead such a child 
Kindness combined with firmness 


Children who have few or no home duties—42 reported 


Teachers’ Plans—By suggestion, influence them to offer help at home 
Give room duties, make them feel responsible for desks, library 
table, crayons, pencils, etc. 
Parental education 


READING READINESS 


Children who are seldom read aloud to—34 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Much reading aloud 


Encourage children to ask for stories to be read that they have 
found in books 


Children who do not retell stories they hear—7 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Child retell his own experiences 
Use of cooperative story 
Much conversation 
Encourage to learn rhymes, and to repeat them to class 
Dramatization 


Children who hear little or no music in home—13 reported 
Children who seldom try to sing—12 reported 
Teachers’ Plans—Singing games 
Music appreciation work with piano, phonograph, radio 


Children who have little acquaintance with books: 

Do not handle books carefully—6 reported 

Own few or no books—63 reported 

Know few or no rhymes or poems—32 reported 

Show little or no interest in learning to read—8 reported 

Teachers’ Plans—Let children look at and handle books a great deal 
Teach rhymes and poems; especially let them repeat them spon- 
taneously 

Show children beautiful books 
Try to get parents to ay books 
Encourage use of public library 
Let children take books home 


Children seldom taken on trips and excursions—15 reported 
Children who do not talk much of what they have seen or done on trips—6 named 
Children not listened to when they tell experiences—3 reported 


Teachers’ Plans—Take on trips: field, stores, furnace room, library, factory, farm, 


par 

Encourage talk about trips 

Cooperative stories, insuring participation of those children 
Parental education 
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Childrens’ interests reported as follows: 
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After the first semester, the supervisor held a conference with 
each teacher in the first check-up on the usefulness of the Inventory 
and Summary. Evaluation of results must of course be continuous, 
and it is to be expected that the teachers will grow in their ability to 
adapt training and instruction to the individual child's needs. At 
the conferences the teacher expressed their belief in the value of the 
Inventory, and their desire to continue to develop its use. 

The plans which have been used successfully are described below 
under appropriate headings: 

Health and Development. Children who have hearing difficulty 
have been seated near the front of the room, and trained to watch the 
teacher's lips and to listen attentively. Greater efforts will be made 
in regard to urging medical care, and in helping the child to overcome 
the psychological difficulties his defect may cause. Children who have 
defective vision are also seated near the front of the room and are given 
a large amount of chart reading. The teachers also provide the best 
possible lighting and exercise care to use soft chalk and large writing 
on the blackboard. 

No effort has been made to change the handedness of left-handed 
children, but the teachers have used all the suggested plans for the 
comfort and development of these children. 

Children who were reported as suffering from peculiarities of 
growth or the effects of serious illness took more rest and less strenuous 
exercise than the normal child gets. 

For those who did not have good muscular coordination, much of 
the training for muscular coordination has been given in the physical 
education activities, in teaching the care of wraps, and in providing 
handiwork opportunities with clay and paper, at the easel or black- 
board, and in art classes. Group activities can be used to a greater 
extent. The children can be taken on more trips and given more 
opportunity for experiencing with things and people rather than 
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exclusively with books and papers. Progressive teachers are fostering 
creative activities, especially in verse writing, in art, and in handi- 
crafts. 

Personality Traits. All the teachers report gains made by the 
children in interest, self-confidence, cheerfulness, concentration, and 
the ability to get along with others. More opportunity is being 
provided for purposing and planning with others, and working together 
in groups. 

Reading Readiness. All of the plans made were followed to some 
extent, but opportunities exist for more cooperative stories and trips 
as the basis for activities. Several teachers provided new experiences 
for their classes and helped pupils write their own stories of these 
experiences, and all the children were encouraged to tell of experiences 
they had at home or with their families. 

As the use of the School Entrance Inventory is continued an 
effort will be made to measure the growth of the children in those 
particulars in which they were weak when they entered school. 
For some of the items, measurement must be subjective, consisting 
of the teachers’ observations. These observations will be planned, 
recorded, and evaluated at regular and frequent intervals. Peculiari- 
ties of health and development should, of course, be under the care 
of a physician, but the teacher can observe and report improvement. 
Definite tests are to be worked out for measuring muscular coordina- 
tion, and are to be used to measure not only the child's improvement, 
but also the teacher's success in helping him. 

The evaluation of improvement in personality traits will be 
subjective, but cannot be haphazard. The teachers are enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents. 

Standardized tests of reading readiness and progress will be 
utilized. They will, of course, not take the place of the teacher's 
continuous evaluation of the child’s progress and of her teaching. 
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CREATIVE POETRY IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Etca M. SHEARER, Supervisor of Grades 4, 5, and 6, 
Long Beach Public Schools 


The movement to encourage creative expression on the part of 
children has gained considerable momentum during the past few years. 
This is especially true in the field of poetry where, perhaps, the 
quantity produced bears little direct relationship to its quality or to 
the resulting educative value of the enterprise. 

At the outset the writer wishes to make clear her conception of 
the purpose in encouraging the writing of poetry in the grades. Is it 
to discover and stimulate latent poetic talent? Surely it is not pri- 
marily this. Is it to add to the number of published poems available 
for children’s enjoyment? This is certainly not the end sought. 

Creative poetry can be justified as a part of the curriculum when 
its purpose is one or all of the following: 


1. To keep open as many channels as possible through which the 
individual may find outlet for his thoughts and feelings. This 
may be regarded as a therapeutic end. 


2. To make possible a deeper and richer appreciation of the poetry 
written by others. This may be called a cultural or esthetic end. 

3. To bring about a greater discrimination in word meanings and a 
sensitiveness to the sound of words and to word arrangement. 
This is a language resultant. 


It is exceedingly doubtful if one ever produces poetry when his 
conscious aim is to write a poem. But possessed with a genuine emotion 
in which the heart yearns for expression more strongly than does the 
mind, and unrestricted as to form, the conditions are favorable for 
creative expression in the field of poetry. 

A number of unevaluated and unselected verses and poems 
written by pupils in the Long Beach Public Schools will serve as 
illustrative of types of creative poetry usually written in the elemen- 
tary school. 


THE WorK OF THE CHILDREN 


From a member of a group studying air travel came the following: 


The first to fly an airplane 

Was Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

They thought of their idea 

When flying a big kite. 

The people thought it could not be done 
But now the people think it fun. 
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In this verse, the intellect rather than the feeling is so completely 
in the ascendency that the reader wonders, in event the young author 
had been left to his own will, if prose rather than verse would not 
have been the medium chosen. Such a contribution should not be 
called “‘poetry’’ because of its purely informative character. Verses 
of this kind may be regarded in the same light as the rhyme so com- 
monly used in schools a generation ago when teachers were attempting 
to allay the pain of memorizing the multiplication table. Doubtless 


many readers will recall singing the following during their early 
childhood days: 

Five times five are twenty-five 

And five times six are thirty. 

Five times seven are thirty-five 

And five times eight are forty. 


Like the foregoing, this, lacking any emotional tone, is not poetry. 
It is merely versification. 


Modes of travel have engaged Jack's interest, and he writes: 


An airplane flies up very high 

As it sails by, up in the sky. 

I sometimes wish that I could fly 
Away up there in the big blue sky. 


No doubt Jack, like every adventurous boy of his age, experiences a 
true longing to possess the power typified by the airplane as it seem- 
ingly floats so easily through the air. The last two lines may be 
accepted as a genuine expression of Jack's feeling as he watches the 
plane in flight. He has also caught and reflected in his rhythm some- 
thing of the easy, gliding motion of the plane. The fitness of the 
rhythmic movement and the sincerity of the feeling expressed justify 
regarding Jack's few lines as a bit of poetry which conveys his mood 
much more clearly than could be done through prose composition. 

Too frequently undue emphasis has been placed upon rhyme as an 
essential element in poetry. Because of this inextricable association of 
rhyme. with poetry, children ruthlessly sacrifice thought, truth, and 
feeling for the sake of introducing a rhyming word. The second line 
of the following verse, totally meaningless as it is, illustrates only too 
well the justice of this indictment. 


A Sequoia big tree is bigger than me 

The lowest branch is higher than our ranch 
It stands so tall I feel very small 

Standing under a Sequoia big tree. 
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Is it because children hear so little unrhymed poetry that their 
poetic expression is crippled as a result of their conscious effort to 
secure rhyme? Perhaps teachers might do much by way of releasing 
children from this narrow conception of poetry if they were to help 
them find the rhythm, the feeling, and the imagery in such simple 
verses as the following from Mabel Mountsier’s lovely collection of 
poems by children. 


Oh, gentle rain that patters down 
Oh, tell me true, 

Do you like to patter down 

And fill the dry streams 

And water the thirsty earth, 

Or are you sorry 

To leave your cloud homes 

With all your brothers and sisters? 


—Eliza Miller (Age 7) 


The following verse written by a fifth grade boy illustrates very 
well a poem with imagery, rhythm, feeling, and a minimum of rhyme. 


HALLOWE'EN NIGHT 


On that spooky night of Hallowe'en 

When witches howl and rattle their chains 
Ghosts fly off of great big trains 000-000. 
Your doorbell rings, the lights go out 000-000. 
Your doorbell rings the lights go on. 

No ghosts are there. 


The children’s contributions that represent the finest qualities 
of poetry invariably have their roots in real experience. Contrast 
the two contributions which follow. It is easy to suspect that the 
first reflects the child's reaction to one of those tragic moments all 
too common in American homes during the trying years of financial 
depression. It is truly Priscilla’s heart that speaks when she writes: 


Smile, daddy dear, be cheerful and gay 

Although happiness may not drift your way. 
Hide the sorrowful look in your eyes 

For we all like to see you cheery and wise. 
When your plans don’t go over just right 

Smile and say, “It will change over night.” 


The second seems to have come from the pen of a child whose 
imagination was much better than her observation or perhaps from 
one who roamed too far beyond her field of experience. It is extremely 
doubtful if the little author ever saw two trees demanding such 
entirely different habitats growing in the close proximity her poem 
suggests. 


1 Mabel Mountsier. Singing Youth. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. 
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Weeping willow standing by 
Tell me why you always cry. 
I cry because I am so sad; 
The pine tree pricked me, 

It hurt so bad 

And that is why I always cry. 


The same dearth of observation is likewise obvious in the poem 
of the little boy who writes: 


Old leaning Torrey Pine 

With your needles long and fine 

You grow down by the deep blue sea 
And always wave your arms at me. 


It is hard for anyone who has really seen the stocky Torrey Pine with 
its stubby branchlets to conceive of its waving its arms. 

It may not be inappropriate to inject at this point the suggestion 
that if the child is going to express himself adequately through 
imagery he must be given abundant opportunity to observe the aspects 
of the world in which he lives, to see similarities and contrasts and 
to utilize these in conveying his thoughts through figurative language. 
He can not learn from books alone and express himself poetically. 

The next poem represents somewhat mixed imagery. It came 
from a young child. The ease with which the little girl utilizes figura- 
tive language makes one realize that some day under adequate guid- 
ance Enid may employ imagery very successfully in expressing her 
feelings. 

Fairy Boats 
Little star in the sky 
- Are you a fairy boat on high? 
You sail across the sky of blue 
And look like a diamond covered with dew. 


Occasionally a pupil introduces a refrain in conveying mood. 
In certain situations this is a very satisfying means of portrayal and 
hence one which teachers might well help children to recognize in 
poetry and to utilize as occasion affords. In this last lovely little 
poem note the effect secured through the repetition of the phrases 
“sunshine and flowers,” “moonlight and shadows” as Yvonne sets in 
contrast her morning and evening moods. 


MorNING AND EVENING - 
Morning brings sunshine and flowers, 
Roses and butterflies, too. 
Evening brings moonlight and shadows, 
Stars sparkling always anew. 
Morning is always so lovely, 
Evening is time for rest. 
Sunshine and flowers, moonlight and shadows, 
It’s hard-to tell which I like best. 
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The following suggestions for enriching our attempts to secure 
creative poetry in the grades are based on the foregoing implications. 


1. Devote much more time than is customary to the reading of good 
poetry to or with the children, carefully avoid minute analysis 
yet helping children to sense the fitness of the rhythm, the mood 
of the poet, or the figurative expressions employed. 

. Offer larger opportunities for first-hand observation of likenesses 
and contrasts and for using these comparisons in discussing the 
things observed. 

. Stimulate in a multitude of ways the children’s rhythmic 
responses. Let children express through bodily rhythm the 
movement they feel in a poem. Encourage them to express in 
words the rhythm of their plays and games; e.g., jumping rope, 
skating, and the like. Supply an appropriate musical accompani- 
ment while the children express in writing a mood experienced 
by the entire class.! 

. Avoid requiring that all pupils at any given time utilize the 
poetic form of expression. Grant considerable freedom for each 
child to turn as he will to prose, poetry, or art in finding an 
outlet for his thoughts and feelings. Assume that as these 
channels are kept open the child will choose for each occasion 
the one that best serves his needs. 


1 For more complete grasp of this last suggestion see the article entitled ‘““Rings,"" by Edith McKay, 
appearing in the November, 1934, issue of Progressive Education, p. 417. 





PLANNING THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


REBEKAH EARLE, Director, Parents’ Cooperative Nursery School, Los 
Angeles; and Doyt Earty, Architect, State Department of Education 


In designing a building to serve primarily as a nursery school, one 
must discover what a nursery school does or involves. There will be 
children, inevitably, going through their daily sequences of playing, 
eating, and sleeping. Less obviously, there will be the teachers or 
assisting parents, those who guide, who are responsible for the many- 
sided aspects of the school, and who make the thing run. There will 
be the nurse and the doctor who see that the physical make-up of the 
child does not handicap or restrict the stimuli given by the school. 
There will be those who come to observe its workings. These may 
include the parents who may wish to come to a better understanding 
of their own children; grade school children observing how children 
sleep or eat; high school children interested in the care or feeding 
of children as a homemaking study; college students conducting 
research in child psychology. And, of course, there will be those who 
will bring the supplies of food daily and those who prepare it. To 
meet all these requirements of space, facilities, and circulation a plan 
of the nursery logically develops to provide for these functions. 

In many ways a nursery school resembles a residence but it 
should also provide for those requirements arising from the fact that 
it serves aS a community center and classroom as well. 

In the plan on the opposite page the entrance is sheltered from 
rain and from too much sun, yet allows a great deal of light in the 
reception room. This room, with its democratic flavor, modern 
frankness and efficiency, is the crossroads of the home, school, and 
community; it is the transition between the out-of-doors and the more 
specialized rooms beyond. The parent, the child, the groceryman, all 
enter through the reception room. Here the children, as they come to 
school each morning, see the physician or nurse before proceeding to 
their individual lockers in the dressing corridor or other destination. 
Parents, possibly, after having brought their children and watched 
them each engrossed in doing his own toilet or caring for his posses- 
sions, pass on into the dining room, now to be used as a place to dis- 
cuss their problems, perhaps of feeding, discipline, or budget. Perhaps 
the parents need to observe the children at work or play, as teachers 
of poise and training in child development skilfully guide them. 

In the isolation room, beyond the office, is a one-way-vision 
screen through which, unseen, the doings of a child or group may be 
observed. Here, parents or students may learn how a wise physician 
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secures the cooperation of even the smallest child. In the isolation 
room, the physical examination goes on with the parent present to 
learn how to carry out at home the health program advised. Here, 
on occasion other individual tests may be made, perhaps of the child's 
posture, muscle coordination, vision, or speech, in fact, whatever may 
be needful to know him better, so as to plan home and school situa- 
tions that give him the best opportunity to outgrow a handicap or 
successfully to adjust himself to it. 

This room, comfortably quiet, supplied with cot or toys, is used 
when needed as a health or behavior corrective, as the health or 
emotional needs of the child indicate. Such asylum for the tired, 
excited, or uncooperative child keeps the sound principle always in the 
foreground that group life requires healthy, emotionally controlled 
individuals. Here, the teacher or assisting parent may relax and 
accumulate new vitality for the job of living constructively with the 
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Floor Plan of Nursery School 
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children. The lack of intermission at noon makes an hour of such 
relaxation later in the day not only welcome but imperative. 

In the office, of course, is desk space for the physician, nurse, or 
supervisor. Here the records of sleep, weight gain, and other records 
of health, tests, and measurements are kept. Administrative and first 
aid supplies are also kept here. Hot and cold water at the sink pro- 
vides for washing up or other needs. The office should be adjacent 
to the reception room, so as to be convenient for the receiving of 











Perspective of Nursery School 


visitors, parents, and the checking of food supplies as they are received. 
A telephone in the office is a necessity. 

Food supplies, as the case depends, are taken to the pantry or the 
kitchen. Cartons of canned staples are unpacked in the pantry and 
stored on the shelves. Fresh vegetables are taken to the kitchen 
where they are washed and properly cared for. The kitchen is much 
like that found in a well planned home. The requirements of preparing 
food, serving food, and disposal of refuse and dish washing have been 
considered. The hot water heater is located as centrally as possible to 
the various outlets and yet near the same heat supply used by the 
range. Vegetables kept in the cooler after having been washed at the 
sink are prepared for cooking at the table adjacent to the range. 
Storage is provided in the table and below the range for knives, lids, 
and some pots. The majority of the pots and pans are kept near the 
sink, as they usually need water in them before they are placed on the 
range. The table in the center of the kitchen is for “serve up.” It 
is convenient both to the refrigerator and the range. Soiled dishes are 
returned to the same table, transferred to the work space beside the 
sink where uneaten bits are scraped into the garbage disposal chute to 
the receptacle below, the dishes are then washed in a left to right 
direction, dried, and stored in the cupboard near the dining room. 
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Everything must be frank, modern, and efficient. Toe spaces where 
necessary, a ventilating fan over the range, insect-proof revolving 
shelves in the cooler, properly placed electric outlets to operate a fruit 
reamer, and small machines, or lights to see clearly on dull days or for 
occasional evening use, are provided in the accompanying plan. 
Everything must be cleanable. The garbage chute has a closely fitted, 
hinged Monel metal cover closing the opening in the drain board, a 
removable, cornerless, washable, metal chute and a door opening into 
the cupboard in which stands the garbage can, to be removed and 
cleaned after each day's work. 

The toilet room opening off the supply room, having a medicine 
cabinet with mirror over the wash basin affords a place for adults to 
freshen up a bit. The supply room takes care of toys in storage, extra 
blankets, and many other things. These latter rooms, together with 
the coat closet just inside the dressing corridor, conclude the rooms 
not designed primarily for child occupancy and child activity. 

Perhaps the most important room relationship in the building is 
the position of the dressing corridor with respect to the wash room, to 
the play room, and to the dining room. Here are located the child's 
locker or cupboard, without lock or doors, in a row with those of his 
playmates where his individual belongings are kept. Here he learns 
that mine may be safely kept, while yours is sacred from interference. 
Since he is unable to read, each identifies his own space by a gay little 
picture he recognizes. Here he may be seen at different times of day 
as he comes and goes to play out-of-doors where pets, toys, climbing 
apparatus, and garden await. After play comes washing with soap, 
using his own wash cloth and towel, hanging from hooks marked with 
his “device.” Now a drink of water from his own cup (later it may 
be fruit juice), then a before-dinner-time rest. Out of the blanket 
and cot lockers in the play and sleep room come padded folding beds 
neatly tied up with sheets and blankets, each marked with the child's 
“device’’ and stored in its own compartment. After dinner they will 
be used for a long sleep. This room also serves for indoor activities 
such as music with rhythms or songs. 

The dining room, the use of which perhaps is most evident, is 
located opposite the dressing corridor. Meal time gives opportunity 
for the dietitian to provide the vitamins, minerals, et cetera, necessary 
for proper health and development. The teacher, using the colorful 
room as cheerful background, sets the stage for hearty enjoyment of 
food in good company. Sitting at tables on chairs just their size, the 
children learn food habits, service for self and others, and group 
feeling. This room also serves for afternoon or evening classes for 
high school and adult students. 
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Doors from the sleeping and dining rooms and dressing corridors 
lead to a covered porch, a place of activity when the ground is too wet 
for play, a place a little aloof from the active play yard. Here are 
easels for painting, a table where obedient clay stimulates fingers and 
imaginations, and piles of big hollow blocks that a really clever person 
can make into a house or a train. This porch, being above the adjoin- 
ing ground, helps to give a three dimensional feeling to a being rather 
apt to be confined to one plane. 

Since the children are on the floor much of the time, some dis- 
cussion of floor finish is justifiable. Hardwood may be used in the 
sleeping and dining rooms, but the dirt from the play yard will quickly 
grind off the finish if it is used in the dressing corridor. Rubber tile, 
a more expensive covering, will be serviceable for the washroom, but 
should not be used in the kitchen. Generally, linoleum available 
in such a variety of colors, patterns, and grades, accommodates itself 
best to variations of taste and budget. 

The nursery school shown was planned for a sub-tropical district 
and the only heat necessary was provided, by plugging in a 5 kilowatt 
electric heater when needed in the dining and sleeping rooms, and the 
use of smaller ones in the wash room and dressing corridor. In most 
cases, the heating plant on the site or, failing that, gas radiators 
would be used. Electric lights in the ceiling are so placed and so 
switched that dark corners are lighted or the entire room illuminated 
when necessary. 

A word should be said about painting the interior of such a 
building. Light, clear, soft pastel shades should be used in durable 
washable enamels and paints. Wall surfaces should be without glare 
or shine. Colors should be so selected and disposed that each room 
will have its own individuality. Preferably there should be a range of 
colors which together build a harmony and prevent any single color 
from being too insistent. Walls and trim keep their proper place in 
the scheme of things. Colors to be found in the pictures, furniture, 
or children's clothing will find a recall or echo somewhere in walls, 
trim, shades, or floor. The result will be the entire unity of the room. 
Opportunity to experience such relationships seldom occurs ordinarily. 
It becomes more possible to develop habits of care and love of the 
beautiful than if the effect of the room is ugly. The pleasurable feeling 
resulting will help maintain eagerness and enthusiasm. 

Planning such a school is a problem in the housing of a busy 
commonwealth, primarily designed to meet the needs of the very 
youngest. Therein life is lived in an environment conducive to learn- 
ing with little external compulsion. Stimulated by other children of 
their own or near ages, by the correct housing, by the furnishings and 
the play material, the children acquire habits of health, cooperation, 
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skill, concentration, and imagination; and of attitudes toward work, 
toward people, and toward things that influence their character 
throughout their life. The schedule follows the laws of development 
as revealed in research studies; protection is given from overstimula- 
tion and from oversophistication at school or at home. Teachers and 
specialists make home visits to aid the parents in providing better 
adapted material and emotional environment for the entire family. 
The school life and the home life of the children supplement each 
other; their world is modified but not apart from parents and older 
children; the community and the nursery school are units of a larger 
scheme of character education, which centers in the home. Parents 
come into the school to observe, to study, to help in the daily work, 
to construct or to repair materials; the clubs and church groups find 
in this center a means of demonstration of modern family needs and 
desirable ways of meeting them. Psychologists, social workers, and 
teachers give individual counsel and guidance. Older school children 
study community problems in the nursery school, observe the children 
as a basis of personality development, of hygiene, of mental hygiene, 
and of relating scientific progress to human relationships. College 
students find in the nursery school vital material for their fields of 
service; adult and continuation classes have a dynamic background 
for studying language, community organization, homemaking, crafts, 
family relationships, public health, personality development, home- 
school relationships, teacher-parent and teacher-child relationships. 
The simple little building, starting with forty children, from two to five 
years old, and their parents seen against its community background, 
becomes a miniature of living—here may be observed the processes 
involved in the making of a people as they are a product of the homes 
of the people. 
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INDIVIDUAL PUPILS NEED INDIVIDUAL 
GUIDANCE 


DonaLp L. Davis, Assistant in Research, Oakland Public Schools 


In education's forward progress, change is a significant factor. 
Transformation is taking place and outstanding among its effects 
is the new light in which pupils are seen. Pupils are regarded now, 
not as a class, but as individuals, each with a separate and unique 
personality. 

That individuals are different, that they vary in mental, physical, 
and emotional attributes, that they have different interests and differ- 
ent abilities, is not a new idea. These things have been known for 
a long time, but, regrettably, the knowledge has not been used to 
great advantage in education. 

The traditional standard in educational planning and in teaching 
has been the mythical average child. Those who were not average 
suffered either because they were held back by the limits of the 
average or because there was never any hope of their attaining the 
abilities of the average. 


THE INCREASING EMPHASIS ON THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


The Oakland public school system was among the first in Cali- 
fornia to make an attack on the problem of individualized education. 
The entire school program is based on the premise that all children 
are not equal, but that they have an equal right to develop in the way 
which is best for them and to the extent to which they are capable. 

The individual child is the center of the system, and the courses, 
departments, and activities of the several-schools are built around 
that child in as elastic a framework as possible. Instead of squeezing 
all children into a rigid program, an attempt is being made to frame 
a program that will fit the individual child; one that will take into 
consideration different capacities, desires, habits, and environments. 

As this policy began to take effect, innovations were made. The 
brilliant and the handicapped were cared for separately, a trade 
school and a business school were established, artistic interests were 
fostered, and teachers were instructed to plan their work according 
to the needs and abilities of individual children. 

With new functions and responsibilities given to services already 
established. for the purpose of discovering and correcting cases of 
maladjustment of one:sort or another, and with new services formed, 
there still was something lacking. 
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NEED FOR COORDINATION OF SERVICES EVIDENT 


Study of the situation revealed that the various services were 
concerned not with children so much as with health problems, atten- 
dance problems, and behavior problems. A child might present a 
combination of problems and be dealt with by two or more services 
approaching the matter from different angles and with different 
perspectives, each working independently and without a knowledge 
of what the others were doing. 

It was apparent that a person of outstanding ability and 
experience was needed to coordinate and guide the various services. 
The task fell to Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, who had been Director of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the University of California. As director 
of Oakland's program of child welfare, he spent one year studying the 
local situation and experimenting with projects in the various schools. 
Later he was made Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Individual Guidance, an. appointment which meant that actual 
administrative direction had been given to the various functions and 
services in the system concerned with individual guidance. 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


The Oakland experiment, if such it can be called after two years 
marked by effective. work and definite accomplishment, has three 
major objectives: (1) to promote more effective adaptation to meet 
the peculiar needs of pupils for whom the routine group instruction 
and organization are inadequate and to coordinate and direct the 
work of the central office services and the several schools in discovering 
and guiding those pupils who require special treatment;.(2) to supply 
supervision and expert service to those special and supplementary 
classes for children who are physically or mentally handicapped to 
such a degree that individual adjustment in regular classes will not 
suffice to meet their needs; and (3) to arrange systematic cooperation 
among school personnel, parents, professional groups, and community 
social agencies in giving individual guidance to those school children 
who seem to need it. 

Dr. Stolz states: 

The maladjustment of a pupil to school and to life is seldom due to any 
one specific cause, therefore it is essential in attempting individual guidance 
that all pertinent information be made available to each of the several 
persons concerned with the adjustment, and that the efforts of these persons 
be coordinated so as to avoid duplication and to insure consistency of policy. 

During the past year a total of 5,095 cases were cleared through 
the central coordinating office. In 669 cases health was a cause of 
teferral, in 690 irregular attendance, in 625 behavior at school, and 
in 131 behavior at home. In 1,172 cases the problem was one of 
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appropriate educational placement. Many cases involved a combina- 
tion of difficulties. 

The number is but a small proportion of the total cases handled 
by members of the staff, which included more than 37,000 visits to 
homes by school nurses, attendance supervisors, dental hygienists, 
and others. But in spite of the independent work of the various 
services, the 5,095 cases that did clear through the coordinating 
office amply justified its establishment. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


At the same time that the various services have been coordinated 
through a central office, there has been a decentralization of responsi- 
bility. This may sound paradoxical without an explanation. It 
never was intended that the central office of the Oakland school 
system should be more than an aid to the various services and to 
principals and teachers. Prior to the coordination of the various 
services, teachers and principals were inclined to pass on to existing 
agencies those problems that could be earmarked as health, attend- 
ance, or behavior. The specialists in turn were inclined to pass from 
one to another and back to the schools those cases or aspects of cases 
which they deemed to be outside their particular field. 

It is Dr. Stolz's firm belief that no program of tests or examina- 
tions by experts at stated times separated by intervals of months or 
years is as effective as a program of daily observation and guidance 
by the classroom teachers. They are expected to make a record of 
pertinent observations concerning the physical, mental, and emotional 
peculiarities of pupils and to discover difficulties in hearing, in vision, 
in speech, and in behavior, to appreciate their importance in the 
development of a child, and to undertake suitable adjustment. The 
teacher, then, is the key to the effectiveness of such a program of 
individual guidance, for it is with him, in the last analysis, that the 
major responsibility rests. 
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